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FOREWORD. 


HE question of the position of Indian Princes 
Tin the polity of India and the Empire has 
to-day especial interest in view of the Constitu- 
tional Reforms. Mr. Panikkar’s narrative of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Patiala’s Chancellor- 
ship of the Chamber of Princes, therefore, 
appears at an opportune moment. 

To some extent it may be said that the form 
in which that question was raised, and the federal 
proposals themselves, are the outcome of the 
activities of the Chamber of Princes, which— 
at least since 1922, when I was its Chancellor 
—had pressed for a careful examination and 
inquiry into the future position of the Indian 
States. 

The Chamber of Princes was instituted, as 
Mr. Panikkar points out, as the result of the 
desire of the rulers of Indian States for an 
organization which would enable the Viceroy 
and the Princes to come together and to delibe- 
rate on matters relating to the Empire, India, 
and the States as a whole. That great and 
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far-sighted Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, who found 
informal consultation with Princes valuable 
during the critical days of the Great War, was 
sympathetic towards this idea. The Princes’ 
Conference came into existence in 1916 and 
continued to meet every year till the Chamber 
of Princes was formally inaugurated in 1921. 

As Honorary General Secretary to the Princes’ 
Conference from 1916 to 1921, and as the first 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes from 1921 
to 1926, it fell to my lot to shoulder the responsi- 
bility of organizing and conducting, on behalf 
of the Princes and States, the work of the Con- 
ference and the Chamber. 

Throughout this period of ten years His 
Highness the Maharaja of Patiala was closely 
associated with me asa valued colleague in much 
important duty, including that of working out 
a preliminary scheme while on a small Com- 
mittee of Princes assisted by some Ministers, 
and, at a later stage, the formulation, in collabo- 
ration with the officers of the Government of 
India, of the final proposals relating to the 
establishment of the Chamber, its constitu- 
tion, rules, and regulations, its functions and 
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composition, and other allied matters; and on 
various important Conferences and Committees, 
and especially the present Princes’ Standing 
Committee. 

When, in 1926, I decided to relinquish the 
Chancellorship, it was my privilege to propose 
at an informal meeting of the Princes the name 
of His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala as my 
successor; and he subsequently bore the burden 
and responsibilities of that difficult, and at 
times unenviable, office for a total period of 
some eight and a half years. 

Notwithstanding occasional differences of 
opinion—trivial or important—which are in- 
evitable in public affairs, I am happy to feel 
that our official relations to-day are marked 
by the most cordial co-operation and consul- 
tations, and that the friendship which began 
some thirty-four years ago has been further 
strengthened and cemented. 

I also had the pleasure of enjoying the per- 
sonal friendship of the Maharaja of Patiala’s 
revered father; and His present Highness has 
for a great many years extended to me the 
privilege of an elder brother. 
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I am thus in a position to speak from con- 
siderable first-hand knowledge of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Patiala’s great work—both 
inside and outside the Chamber of Princes— 
and of his personal contribution to the problems 
which faced the Princes during one of the most 
important junctures in the modern history of 
the Indian States. 

It is, therefore, with great pleasure that I 
write this Foreword. 

On questions such as those dealt with in this 
book there 1s bound to be divergence of views; 
and it should not be considercd that I subscribe 
to all that Mr. Panikkar has written in graphi- 
cally describing the work with which he has, 
in no inconsiderable degree, been associated. 
Those who read The Indian Princes in Council 
will find that it is a useful contribution to the 
political history of the India of recent times. 

GANGA SINGH, 


Maharaja of Bikaner 
BIKANER, 


August 1936. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


BRIEF Introduction setting forth the condi- 
A tions and circumstances immediately pre- 
ceding the Chancellorship of the Maharaja of 
Patiala is perhaps necessary as an_ historical 
background for a correct appreciation of the 
work done by His Highness as Chancellor of 
the Chamber of Princes. 

The Conferences of 1913 and 1914, convened 
by Lord Hardinge to ascertain the views of the 
Ruling Princes on special subjects touching their 
Order, were the first and tentative attempts to- 
wards a collective organization of Princes. The 
experience gained and the benefits which re- 
sulted from these meetings gave rise to a general 
desire that such conferences should be held an- 
nually. Lord Hardinge, who, lke his predeces- 
sor Lord Minto, appreciated the value of the 
co-operation of Princes in matters of all-India 
or Imperial concern and was fully alive to the 
strength that the British Government would de- 
rive from the collective support of the Princes, 
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naturally welcomed the suggestion of an annual 
gathering of Princes. A Conference of Ruling 
Princes for the discussion of general questions 
affecting the States and British India was sum- 
moned by him annually in conformity with this 
wise policy, which was followed also by his 
successor, Lord Chelmsford. H.H.the Maharaja- 
dhiraj of Patiala was associated with these an- 
nual conferences from their inception. He took 
a prominent part in the discussions and was from 
the beginning an accepted Icader of opinion in 
the princely circles. When Mr. Montagu came 
out to India in 1918, the Maharaja, who had 
already achieved an outstanding position among 
the Princes, was, along with His Highness of 
Bikaner and the late Maharaja Scindia, promi- 
nently associated with all the important discus- 
sions of the time. In fact, it was at His Highness’s 
invitation and at Patiala itself that the momen- 
tous meeting of Princes and Ministers in 1918 
took place, at which the views of the Princes with 
regard to constitutional reforms and their claims 
in regard to their States were first formulated. 
At this meeting, besides Their Highnesses 
of Bikaner, Alwar, and Patiala and Ministers 
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like Sir M. Visvesvarayya, Col. (now Sir) 
Kailas Haksar, and Sir Manubhai Mehta, there 
were also present British-Indian statesmen of 
the repute of Lord Sinha, the Rt. Hon. Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya, and Sir Ali 
Imam. The question of the relations of the States 
with the Government of India was thoroughly 
discussed, and the drafts prepared at the earlier 
meetings held at Bikaner and Alwar werc further 
revised. The final views of the Princes emerg- 
ing from these discussions were embodied in a 
memorandum, and the Conference also drew up 
a draft scheme for establishing improved rela- 
tions between the Government and the Indian 
States. This scheme was informally handed over 
to the Government of India during the discus- 
sions on constitutional reform. 

In April 1918 the Montagu-Chelmsford Re- 
port on the Indian Constitutional Reforms 
was published. Chapter X of the Report, which 
dealt with proposals relating to Indian States, 
was discussed by the Princes at their Conference 
in January 1919, when various Sub-Committees 
were appointed to examine the recommendations 
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of the Report. H.H. the Maharaja of Patiala 
was a member of all the important Sub-Com- 
mittees and his work in this connexion was 
much appreciated by his brother Princes. As 
an outcome of these deliberations a comprehen- 
sive scheme was embodied in a series of resolu- 
tions recommending the creation ofa permanent 
Council of Princes, the appointment of a Stand- 
ing Committee, the acceptance of the principle 
of Commissions of Inquiry (and a defined proce- 
dure in connexion therewith), and the establish- 
ment of direct relations between the Government 
of India and the important States in the Pro- 
vinces. These resolutions were forwarded by 
the Government of India, along with their own 
recommendations, to the Secretary-of-State in 
May 1919. The decisions arrived at by the 
Government were communicated to the Con- 
ference by the Viceroy in November 1919, when 
the Princes were informed of the intention of the 
Government to call into being a permanent 
Chamber of Princes, and they were invited to 
undertake the task of formulating their proposals 
in that behalf. They were also informed of the 
decision of the Government of India and His 
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Majesty’s Government to adopt their proposals 
regarding the appointment of a Standing Com- 
mittee. ; 

The Chamber was formally inaugurated in 
February 1921 by H.R.H. the Duke of Con- 
naught on behalf of His Imperial Majesty. From 
the time of its establishment the Maharaja of 
Patiala was a member of the Standing Commit- 
tee of the Chamber and was elected to that body 
every year. Besides serving on the Standing 
Committee His Highness also worked on the 
Committees relating to riparian rights and to 
the question of the honours, dignities, and cere- 
monials of the Princes. Besides, on the differ- 
ent Ministers’ Committees which prepared the 
material for the Princes, a representative of His 
Highness’s Government was always given a 
place. In 1924 the Maharaja was nominated 
as the Officiating Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes in place of H.H. the Maharaja of Bika- 
ner, when the latter went to Geneva to attend 
the League of Nations Assembly as a member of 
the Indian Delegation. 

A detailed account of the work done by the 
Chamber from 1921 to 1926 is not germane 
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to this narrative. But here it may be stated 
that besides its ordinary routine work the 
Chamber during this period was occupied 
mostly with the task of perfecting its constitu- 
tion. Many of the questions left over from the 
Codification Committee were also taken up, 
and where final resolutions were not reached 
much spade-work was done enabling the States 
to understand their exact position in regard to 
many of the vital administrative problems, 
where political practice had grown up in a 
manner detrimental to their interests. 

The Chamber, though active in these direc- 
tions, was more interested in the vital question 
of the States’ future position. ‘The actual ex- 
perience of the working of the recommendations 
contained in the Joint Report, which were in a 
measure the counterpart of the liberalization 
of government in British India, proved unsatis- 
factory in many directions. An instance in point 
is the recommendation in regard to the Court 
of Arbitration. This had been duly accepted 
by the Government of India by their resolution 
in the Foreign and Political Department No. 
427-R dated the 29th of October 1920, but it 
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was, as the Butler Committee put it, ‘unfortu- 
nately never acted upon’. The working of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Act also aroused appre- 
hensions, as in the economic and fiscal sphere 
the Government of India came practically to be 
dominated by British-Indian interests, and even 
in the political sphere the Paramount Power 
became apparently less able to give protection 
to the States against movements directed against 
them from British India. 

From the very beginning the Indian Legisla- 
ture began to press for a widening of the Act 
and for a further measure of reforms. The 
Princes, while not desiring to stand in the way 
of British-Indian reforms, desired to safeguard 
their own position. Though this was the pre- 
dominant motive in their mind and they made 
no secret of their opinion that this was the one 
question that they desired to be discussed, the 
machinery of the Chamber afforded no opportu- 
nity for its consideration. Realizing the vital 
importance of this question in 1922, the Maha- 
raja of Bikaner, then Chancellor, put forward a 
proposal for an informal Round Table Confer- 
ence of the Princes with the Viceroy and his 
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advisers; and again in 1924, after consulting his 
colleagues, he approached H.E. the Viceroy with 
a definite request for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to inquire into this question. But Lord 
Reading considered that no useful purpose 
would be served either by a Round Table Con- 
ference or by a committee, and in spite of per- 
sistent efforts it was not possible to achieve 
anything in this connexion. It was at this junc- 
ture that the Maharaja of Patiala was elected 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, and we 
shall see in the next chapter what steps he took 
and what results he obtained on this most im- 
portant question. 

It may perhaps be useful at this stage to men- 
tion briefly in the following pages the arrange- 
ment that was adopted. The Maharaja of 
Patiala’s actual Chancellorship extended to over 
eight years, without counting the periods during 
which he only officiated. For the purpose of this 
narrative the period has not been taken up year 
by year but treated as a whole. The Maharaja 
of Patiala held the office from 1926 to 1936 with 
an interval of two years during which the late 
Maharaja Jam Sahib of Nawanagar and H.H. 
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the Nawab of Bhopal were each Chancellor for a 
year. Thus the Patiala Chancellorship falls into 
well-defined periods: 1926 to 1931 and 1933 to 
1936. 

This procedure has been adopted to trace in 
an uninterrupted manner the development of 
the various activities of the Ghamber. These 
activities have been varied and have covered a 
wide range of subjects. In their present treat- 
ment they have been classified under the follow- 
ing broad headings: 

(1) Maintenance of the rights and the privileges 
of the Princes. 

(2) Codification and simplification of the politi- 
cal practice. 

(3) The recognition and appreciation of the 
position and rights of the smallcr States. 

(4) Indian States and the problem of British- 
Indian reforms. 

(5) Improvement of the working of the Con- 
stitution of the Chamber. 

(6) Safeguarding the States under Federation. 

Some important documents of an historical 
character have also been added as appendixes. 


CHAPTER II 


DETERMINATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
THE STATES 


HE main work to which the Maharaja ad- 

dressed himself on being elected Chancellor 
in 1926 was the determination of the rights of the 
States in the political and economic sphere. It 
had long been felt by the Princes that the vague 
and inchoate character of their relationship with 
the Paramount Power was fraught with serious 
danger to their future, especially in view of the 
possibility, which was becoming increasingly 
clear, of a gencral transfer of political power 
from British into Indian hands. The Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms which had been inaugu- 
rated five years earlier were having results on 
the States which were neither anticipated nor 
desired by them. On matters of common inter- 
est to British India and the States, the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, representing British India 
exclusively, was exercising an authority which, 
at least in the economic sphere, completely ig- 
nored the interests of the States. The change 
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from free trade to protection, which the Indian 
Legislature initiated, affected detrimentally the 
fiscal and financial interests of the States for the 
benefit of British India. The indirect taxation, 
which the reformed Government increasingly 
embarked upon, affected the peoples of the 
States and crippled the financial resources of 
their Governments. Politically, also, the Legisla- 
ture began to claim coextensive powers with the 
Government, thus pretending to an authority 
over the Indian States which was justified 
neither by the facts of history nor by the theory 
oflaw. Speaking before the East India Associa- 
tion on 23 July 1928 in regard to this practice, 
His Highness said: 

‘I need not go into details, which, indeed, are being 
authoritatively investigated in another place, but I 
will simply say that one glance at the map of India, 
from the standpoint which I took at the beginning of 
my address, might have convinced those who were 
legislating for British India in 1919 that anything 
which they did for those portions of India not under 
the rule of the Princes must necessarily affect, both 
directly and indirectly, the portions over which the 
Princes held sway. In a great variety of directions, 
for example, the fixing of the rupee ratio, the 
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introduction of protective duties, experiments with 
prohibition, and the like, we have found ourselves most 
deeply and vitally affected by policies in the framing 
of which we had no hand. Even before 1919, as | 
have already hinted, we had imagined that something 
of the kind might happen; and it was for this reason 
that we laid such stress upon the Chamber of Princes, 
as providing an institution upon which might be 
based some machinery for joint consultation between 
the Indian States and British India, in matters of 
common concern to both. But I must confess that 
the actual working of the Reformed Constitution in 
British India, and the degree to which our interests 
were affected without our knowledge or control, 
came as a surprise to all of us. Hence it was that our 
previous desire to obtain the machinery of which I 
have spoken became strengthened into a request for 
an authoritative examination of the whole of our 
position.’ 


Again, writing in a British review, the Maha- 
raja said: 

‘I would only ask my readers to consider what 
happened in 1919. A Reformed Constitution was set 
up in British India. Did any one in England ask how 
the rights of the States would be affected? No; and 
the result is that the popularly elected legislatures in 
British India to-day are taxing the States, without 
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their consent, in a variety of directions; are penalizing 
them heavily in the spheres of tariffs, excise rates, 
salt, opium, and the like, for the benefit of the British- 
Indian Exchequer and for the greater prosperity of 
British India.’ 


The constitutional writings of the time, espe- 
cially of such eminent British-Indian leaders as 
Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar, would showthat they were 
looking forward to the day when the British- 
Indian Central Government would inherit from 
the Crown the full armoury of paramountcy 
and would be able to exercise its prerogative 
powers in the same way as does the Cabinet 
in England—a position totally inacceptable to 
the Princes and the States. As the Chancellor 
said in a statement on a later occasion: ‘We and 
our people will never submit to being governed 
by British India, over many parts of which our 
States in former times held sway.’ At another 
time His Highness said: 


‘In fact, they [British-Indian leaders] seem to 
assume that British India would absorb or at least 
have full authority over the Indian States. Such an 
idea, we of the States, peoples and Rulers alike, are 
bound to oppose with all our strength.’ 
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This position was fully appreciated by the Vice- 
roy, Lord Irwin, who, in his opening speech in the 
Chamber of Princes in November 1926, said: 


‘It is becoming every day morc clear that the 
future relations of the States with the Government of 
India are matters of the greatest moment, and I am 
anxious that this question should be examined with 
the greatest possible care from every point of view. 
I do not suggest that any action is immediately neces- 
sary. But frank discussion can do nothing but good, 
and I therefore propose, for the consideration of Your 
Highnesses, that the Chamber should authorize the Standing 
Committee to hold informal talks with me and my advisers, 
whenever I think this might most advantageously be done. I lay 
emphasis on the fact that such conversations would be 
entirely informal. They would pledge none of those 
taking part in them to any conclusions. Their object 
would be simply toclear our minds ona subject of great 
complexity and great importance, and I know that 
they would be useful both to theStates and the Govern- 
ment of India. I, therefore, ask Your Highnesses to 
consider my proposal with care and sympathy.’ 


Accordingly the following resolution was 
moved by the Maharaja of Patiala and passed 
by the Chamber: 

“That the Chamber do authorize its Standing 
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Committee, with the addition of such Princes 
and expert advisers as may scem desirable, to 
confer with H.E. the Viceroy and his advisers, 
as suggested by His Excellency in his address 
to the Chamber at the opening of the present 
session.” 

It will be observed that the suggestion con- 
tained in the above statement of H.E. the 
Viceroy not only gained for the Princes that 
for which they had been bargaining for a very 
long time, but it also marked the beginning 
of a process of change in the very character 
of the functions of the Chancellor and the 
Standing Committee. Asa result of this change 
the Chancellor and the Standing Committee . 
came to be recognized as the representatives of 
the Princely Order. By achieving the position 
of an intermediary between the Viceroy and the 
Chamber, as the only recognized and accredited 
body competent to carry on negotiations with 
the Viceroy on behalf of the Chamber of 
Princes, the legitimate functions and responsi- 
bilities of the Chancellor and the Standing 
Committee were for the first time defined and 
established. What the Chamber was able to 
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achieve in the years that followed, especially 
at the Round Table Conference, was due 
almost entirely to the recognition of this consti- 
tutional position. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the ses- 
sion of the Chamber of Princes His Highness 
set about the work of collecting the necessary 
material for the Conference with the Viceroy. 
Circular letters were issued making confidential 
inquiries and requesting information on matters 
likely to be raised at the Conference. A Confer- 
ence of the Rulers and Ministers was convened 
at Patiala in February 1927, to which certain 
leading British-Indian statesmen, including Lord 
Sinha and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, were also in- 
vited. The results of deliberations of the earlier 
meetings held at Bikaner were placed before 
this Conference with a view to evolving, if pos- 
sible, a definite scheme for the consideration of 
the Indian Princes as a body. The Conference 
recommended that the Standing Committee 
should request the Viceroy to appoint an inde- 
pendent committee for the purpose of investiga- 
ting the many points which touch the position 
and the interests of the Princes in general. An 
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aide-mémoire’ was prepared, giving in brief out- 
line the considered view of the Princes on vital 
constitutional questions, and as. this document 
forms what may be termed the groundwork of 
all later negotiations, it will repay detailed and 
careful study. It may be said to summarize the 
policy which the Maharaja of Patiala followed 
with unwavering fidelity. 

The Maharaja recognized from the beginning 
that the consolidation of the external position of 
the States was dependent, to a large extent, on 
the creation of modern administrations and the 
maintenance of good government within the 
States. The question of internal reforms was 
always one of difficulty, and was rendered espe- 
cially so by the demand in British India for 
democratic government within the States. Be- 
sides, the Indian States being in different states 
of evolution, it was impossible to lay down a 
scheme of reforms suitable to all. States with 
more or less advanced democratic governments 
like Mysore, Travancore, Cochin, and Baroda, 
with well-established modern administrations 
like Hyderabad, Gwalior, Kashmir, Jodhpur, 

1 Quoted as Appendix I. 
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Bikaner, and Patiala, could not be classed in 
this matter with States where the administra- 
tions continued to be medieval and the Ruler 
looked upon his State as a private domain for 
his enjoyment. The Chancellor, however, felt 
that the time had come when the question had 
to be frankly faced. After consultation with his 
advisers, and with the approval of the Viceroy, 
Lord Irwin, he evolved a scheme which may be 
called ‘the minimum of good government appli- 
cable to all States’. The scheme was circulated 
to the Princes by the Chancellor in a letter dated 
25 February 1927. In it the Chancellor im- 
pressed upon his brother Princes the desirability 
of effecting the following reforms in State ad- 
ministrations where they did not already exist: 


‘(1) Adefined Privy Purse not exceeding 10 per cent. 
of the total revenues of the State; thus setting 
free the rest of the revenues for the improvement 
of the administrative machinery, the develop- 
ment of our States, and the amelioration, from 
every point of view, of the moral and material 
condition of our subjects. 


‘(2) A competent and independent Judicial Com- 
mittee which will exercise by delegation the 
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‘(6) 


powers inherent in the Ruler of a State in regard 
to judicial and other matters, reserving for our 
own consideration the exercise.of the royal pre- 
rogative of clemency. 


A solemn declaration that the servants of the 
State would be removed from office only for 
proved misconduct after full and fair inquiry. 


The association with ourselves of Ministers in 
some kind of a Cabinet which will secure con- 
tinuity of administration. 


The maintenance of a police force which shall 
be effective instruments for the preservation of 
the rule of law. This implies that a State Police 
should consist of men of good character, ade- 
quately paid, and officered by superiors trained 
in the knowledge of their duties. 


The adoption, by specific enactment in each 
State, of codes of law, which should consist of 
the laws in force in British India, with such addi- 
tions and alterations as local circumstances may 
require. The supersession of law by executive 
order should be rendered impossible; and in 
order to afford scope for material development 
by means of the creation of industries and the 
attraction of capital, comprehensive commer- 
cial laws should be enacted on modern lines. 
Upon this step a claim should be based for the 
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amendment of the law of British India in sucha 
fashion as to recognize the procedure of the 
States’ Codes as procedure under the laws of 
British India.’ 


As a result of the Conference the Viceroy, 
Lord Irwin, was persuaded to recognize the 
necessity of having the nature of the relationship 
between the States and British India properly 
examined and defined. This was, indeed, a truly 
notable achievement. The relationship between 
the States and the Crown, which extended now 
for over a century and a quarter, had remained 
nebulous and inchoate. That the Rulers were 
sovereigns in their own States, and that the 
Crown had obligations, duties, and responsibi- 
lities to them by virtue of their treaties and en- 
gagements, was recognized. But the nature of 
that relationship and of that complex of duties, 
obligations, and responsibilities, known as para- 
mountcy, had never been examined or defined. 
For the first time the necessity for such an exa- 
mination was recognized. As the question was 
new and its nature complicated, it was necessary 
to subject it to a preliminary examination by 
constitutional lawyers of repute, and with this 
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object the Chancellor sent Colonel (now Sir 
Kailas) Haksar and Mr. Rushbrook Williams to 
England with instructions to consult the most 
eminent counsel available and to obtain from 
them an authoritative opinion on the existing 
position. The lawyers consulted were the Rt. 
Hon. Sir Leslie Scott, K.C., M.P. (now Lord 
Justice Scott), Mr. Wilfred Greene, K.C. (now 
Lord Justice Greene), and Mr. (now Sir) Donald 
Somerville. The opinion which these distin- 
guished lawyers gave only strengthened the de- 
sire of the Princes to have their case thoroughly 
investigated. His Majesty’s Government also 
agreed with the suggestions of the Viceroy that 
the problem should be examined carefully, and 
for that purpose appointed the Indian States 
Committee with Sir Harcourt Butler as Chair- 
man. 

The appointment of this Committee, which 
consisted of Sir Harcourt Butler, Colonel the 
Hon. Sydney Peel—an economist and financier 
with international experience, and Prof. (now 
Sir Ernest) Holdsworth, a jurist ofeminence, with 
Colonel (now Sir George) Ogilvie as Secretary, 
threw on the Chancellor’s shoulders new and 
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greater responsibilities. The case for the States, 
varied and bewildering in its complexity and 
often conflicting, had to be prepared. Materials, 
such as they were, lay buried in the archives of 
States whose guardians preserved them with 
jealousy from the eyes of all outsiders. A hun- 
dred years of political somnolence had, in the 
case of many States, led to an ignorance, incon- 
ceivable to-day, of the rights of the States, and 
where such rights were cherished the documents 
were often incomplete. Besides, the time at the 
disposal of the Chancellor was short. ‘The Maha- 
raja, however, faced the situation calmly; and, 
with the support of the Standing Commit- 
tee, decided immediately to appoint a senior 
Minister closely connected with the work of 
the Chamber from its inception and with wide 
experience and profound knowledge of Indian 
States affairs—Colonel K. N. Haksar—to under- 
take the preparation of the case for the States. 
No selection could have been more appropriate, 
and under his guidance the work of collecting, 
arranging, and preparing the material for pre- 
sentation to the Butler Committee was taken in 
hand without delay. 
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The presentation of the case required dis- 
tinguished lawyers, and for this purpose His 
Highness, at the suggestion of his brotherPrinces, 
engaged Sir Leslie Scott, who was invited to 
come out to India and study the situation on 
the spot. 

All this organization and activity involved 
very heavy expenditure. It was necessary to 
collect a special fund for this purpose, and the 
Chancellor himself set an example to his brother 
Princes by starting 1t with a magnificent dona- 
tion of Rs. 5 lakhs. This lead was followed by 
other Princes like Their Highnesses of Kashmir, 
Bhopal, and Bikaner. 

As was but natural in a case which affected 
the Princes of India as a whole, many difficul- 
ties were experienced before the work could be 
undertaken. It was only the trust and confi- 
dence that the Chancellor’s personality inspired 
among the Princes, and his own unshakable de- 
termination, that made it possible for the Special 
Organization for preparing the material to con- 
tinue with their labours. A large number of 
States were hesitating to place their case in the 
hands of the Special Organization. The smaller 
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States were loud in their complaint that the 
Special Organization was unlikely to attach 
importance to their cases. Local rivalries and 
jealousies also contributed their share to the 
difficulties. These difficulties, which would have 
daunted a less courageous man, only made the 
Maharaja more determined. First of all he se- 
cured an assurance from the Viceroy that, so far 
as His Excellency and his Government were 
concerned, the States need have no fear in sup- 
_ plying the Special Organization with the neces- 
sary material. Even this assurance having been 
found insufficient, His Highness convened special 
meetings of Princes at Patiala and at Bombay, 
where the necessity of presenting collectively the 
case of the States was explained to the Rulers. 
In order to secure the support of the smaller 
States, the Chancellor held a conference of the 
Rulers and representatives of such States, and 
every attempt was made to dispel their mis- 
givings and enlist their support. Practical unani- 
mity having thus been secured, it became possible 
for the Maharaja of Patiala to put up a strenuous 
fight in the interests of the States as a whole. 
When the Committee sat in England to hear 
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the evidence, His Highness, as Chancellor, 
deemed it desirable to be on the spot, at great 
personal inconvenience and expense, in order 
to direct the presentation of the case of the 
States. The public activities of the Maharaja 
in the interests of his Order during this visit to 
Europe extended over a wide range. He spoke 
at public gatherings, like the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs and the East India 
Association, where his speech was broadcast, 
and even before the Committee! itself. The 
comprehensive manner in which the case of the 
States was presented and the insistence with 
which it was urged by His Highness and, under 
hisinstructions, by Colonel Haksar and Sir Leslie 
Scott are well known. The four volumes cover- 
ing over 6,000 printed pages of foolscap paper 
in which the material supplied by the States was 
analysed, edited, summarized, and arranged, 
constitute a standing monument to the work 
done at the time. If the claims of the States 
are better known and more widely appreciated 
to-day, if the States themselves are aware of 
their rights, dignities, and authority, if the 
? Appendix II. 
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procedure in regard to many matters 1s being 
rectified, the credit in no small degree belongs 
to the Maharaja of Patiala, who, as Chancellor, 
was in supreme charge of all the work connected 
with the States’ side of the case. 

The Butler Committee published their Report 
in February 1929. Though it accepted the 
claims of the States that their treaties were with 
the Crown, and that the relationship thus estab- 
lished could not be transferred to a new Govern- 
ment without their consent—a point of no small 
importance—and also held that, whether or not 
a State makes a contribution to the cost of de- 
fence, the Paramount Power is under a duty to 
protect it, the Report, unfortunately, did not 
afford satisfaction to the Princes on the main 
question of paramountcy. The Committee’s 
dicta, such as ‘Paramountcy must remain 
paramount’, ‘it must fulfil its obligations by 
defining and adapting itself to the necessities 
of the time and the progressive developments of 
the States’, and ‘usage lights up the dark places 
of the treaties’, seemed to leave the States in a 
worse position than before. 

This situation, naturally, created considerable 
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dissatisfaction among the Princes. Even before 
the Report was published a resolution had been 
moved and passed in the Chamber of Princes 
that the Government of India should take no 
action on the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee until the opinion of all the States, the Rulers 
of which are members of the Chamber in their 
own right, had been received and the Report, 
together with the opinions of the States, fully 
discussed in the Chamber. The same resolution 
requested H.E. the Viceroy to give an oppor- 
tunity to some of the Rulers, whom His Excel- 
lency might select, to explain to him verbally 
their views on the Report. 

Accordingly, as soon as the Report was pub- 
lished, His Highness obtained His Excellency’s 
consent for the Standing Committee to confer 
with him at Poona on the 28th of June 1929, 
before the departure of the Viceroy on leave for 
England. It was known that Lord Irwin was 
visiting England with the object of discussing 
with H.M. Government the question of sum- 
moning the Round Table Conference for talk- 
ing over the question of constitutional reforms. 
It was considered imperative that the views of 
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the Princes should also be before the British 
Cabinet when the question of Indian Reforms 
was being discussed. For this purpose it was 
necessary that the views of as many Princes as 
possible should be ascertained, and a representa- 
tive opinion formulated on the issues dealt with 
in the Butler Report. The Chancellor, therefore, 
convened an informal meeting of the Princes at 
Bombay on the 24th of June 1929, and issued 
the following timely warning: 


‘Your Highness will appreciate that no final 
opinions on the report can, and should, be formu- 
lated by any State unless the Princes have had an 
informal discussion among themselves, and have 
tabulated a representative resolution embodying the 
consensus of opinion on the report. Accordingly, I 
would suggest that at this stage Your Highness may 
send a preliminary expression of opinion, which may 
be reconsidered in the light of the decisions reached 
at the Bombay informal meeting, and the opinions 
then finally adopted may be forwarded to the Govern- 
ment of India, so that the various important points 
involved in the report may be fully considered, indi- 
vidually and jointly, by the various States before they 
finally commit themselves to any definite views.’ 


A series of important resolutions was passed 
aQ 
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at the Conference held at Bombay, and these 
were handed over by the Standing Committee 
to the Viceroy when they met him at Poona. 

In August 1929 His Highness circulated these 
resolutions to all the members and representative 
members of the Chamber, and also a brief state- 
ment of his own views on the various paragraphs 
of the Report of the Indian States Committee. 

At the session of the Chamber of Princes 
(February 1930) the Report was fully discussed 
and the following resolutions were adopted: 


‘(1) Resolved that 

(a) this Chamber is of opinion that the grant 
of a Sanad by the Paramount Power con- 
firming to a State a right which inherently 
belonged to it does not entitle the Para- 
mount Power to claim that it has created 
that right in the exercise of its para- 
mountcy; 

(6) that this Chamber is of opinion that no 
Sanads imposed by the Paramount Power 
can supersede previously existing treaties 
or engagements between it and a State. 

‘(2) Resolved that this Chamber is of opinion that 
the time has arrived to revise its constitution and to 
enlarge its powers. 
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‘(3) Resolved that this Narendra Mandal is of 
opinion that matters affecting the personal and 
dynastic status of Rulers should be the subject of 
decision by H.E. the Viceroy, as representative of 
the Crown, in consultation with selected members 
of the Order of Princes. 


‘(4) Resolved that this Chamber recommends that 
suitable machineries should be available as of right 
to adjudicate upon all matters of justiciable nature 
and to arbitrate finally upon those of non-justiciable 
nature in issue between the British Government or 
British India and the Indian States or between the 
Indian States, inter se, provided that in the last named 
case both parties agree to the employment of these 
machineries. In case they do not, the present method 
for settlement would continue. 


‘(5) Resolved that this Chamber requests H.E. the 
Viceroy to appoint an independent expert body to 
explore the fiscal claims of the States after ensuring 
that the personnel and terms of reference are settled 


in agreement with the Standing Committee of this 
Chamber. 
‘(6) Resolved that this Chamber considers that the 
time is now opportune for defining by joint consulta- 
‘ tion between the nominees of H.E. the Viceroy and 
those of this Chamber the bases of intervention in the 
internal affairs of the States. 
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‘(7) Resolved that this Chamber is of opinion that 
the doctrine of Usage and Political Practice as ex- 
pounded by the Indian States Committee is neither 
sound in its conception nor fair in its application to 
the relations subsisting between the Crown and the 
Indian States. That doctrine has in the past been 
the cause of serious and unjustifiable encroach- 
ments upon the internal sovereignty and autonomy of 
the Indian States which are recognized by solemn 
Treaties, Engagements, and Sanads. 

That a course of practice followed with respect to 
individual States by the Political Department of the 
Government of India in certain eventualities which 
has neither been consistent nor uniform, or to which 
from time to time exception has been taken by the 
States concerned, or which arose during minority, 
joint administration, or any such interregnum when 
the Government of India held the position of trustee 
with respect to the State concerned, cannot afford any 
basis for intervention by the Government of India to 
the prejudice of the acknowledged rights of the States. _ 


‘(8) Resolved that this Narendra Mandal places 
on record its considered opinion that the true rclation- 
ship of the States with the Crown is founded upon— 

(a) treaties and engagements which bind parties 

and 

(6) usage which is established by mutual consent. 
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This Narendra Mandal is therefore of the opinion 
that the obligations of the Crown and the States 
arising under the two aforesaid heads remain un- 
affected by the doctrine of Paramountcy referred to 
in the Indian States Committee Report. 

‘(9) Resolved that this Chamber recommends the 
creation of effective machinery for the settlement by 
mutual agreement of matters of common concern to 
British India and the States.’ 


These efforts were not in vain, for even before 
the meetings of the Chamber of Princes in Feb- 
ruary 1930, H.E. the Viceroy had made his 
historic announcement of 31 October 1929 re- 
garding the Indian Round Table Conference, 
which was received with great satisfaction by the 
Princes. In respect to the recommendations of 
the Butler Committee the Viceroy also declared, 
in his opening address to the Chamber of Princes, 
that a minute and detailed consideration of them 
must await the report of the Simon Commission. 

It will thus be seen that the first five-year 
period of His Highness’s activity as Chancellor 
has had the following results on the constitu- 
tional position of the States: 

(1) It established the position, never accepted 
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before by the Government and contested by 
British India, that the treaty relationship of 
the States were with the Crown; 

(2) that the relationship could not be trans- 
ferred without the consent of the States to 
a new Government in British India; 

(3) that the States were by their treaty entitled 
to be defended free. 

The acceptance of these propositions secured 
for the States a powerful voice in determining 
the future of India and in assuring the safety of 
their States in the political changes of the future. 
The remarkable change in their constitutional 
position, which was evidenced by the influence 
which the representatives of the States exerted 
at the Round Table Conference and the dis- 
cussions that followed, was in no small measure 
due to the Chancellorship of the Maharaja of 
Patiala. In fact, from being silent and impotent 
partners His Highness converted the States of 
India into active and powerful principals in the 
policy of India. © 


CHAPTER III 


ROUTINE WORK OF THE CHAMBER 


N January 1919 the Conference of Princes ap- 
I pointed a Committee to examine the proposal 
for the simplification, codification, and standar- 
dization of political practice. The Committee 
was supplied with a list of twenty-three questions 
which the Government of India had prepared 
from the references received by them in response 
to the inquirics made from the States on the 
subject of the encroachment of political practice 
on their dignitics and prerogatives. Later on, 
when the Chamber of Princes was inaugurated, 
the Codification Committee was replaced by 
the Standing Committee of the Chamber of 
Princes and the examination of the twenty-three 
points was entrusted to it. 

At the time when H.H. the Maharaja of 
Patiala became Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes, the following subjects out of the list 
of twenty-three points had already been dis- 
posed of by the Chamber: 


1. Telegraphs and telephones in the Indian States. 
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2. Construction of railways in Indian States. 
3. Wireless telegraphy and telephony. 
4. Compensation for railway land in Indian States. 
5. Acquisition of residential property in British India 
by Ruling Princes. 


Besides, other matters brought up before the 
Chamber had also been finally disposed of, 
namely: 

1. Mining concessions in Indian States. 

2. Assessment of compensation for land required by 
the railways in Indian States. 

3. Courts of Arbitration: suggested amplification of 

Foreign and Political Department Resolution 

thereon. 


Owing to various causes, to which it 1s un- 
necessary to refer here, many of the questions 
included within the twenty-three points could 
not be taken up in the early years of the Cham- 
ber. It is not surprising, therefore, that after 
his election as Chancellor of the Chamber 
in January 1926, His Highness found himself 
confronted with a long list of pending subjects, 
and it is mainly due to His Highness’s business- 
like treatment of these subjects that most of 


them had either been finally disposed of or had 
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reached a stage of considerable progress before 
the expiry in 1931 of the first five years’ period 
of His Highness’s Chancellorship. A list of the 
subjects which came up for discussion before the 
Standing Committee of the Chamber during 
this period is given below: 


I. 


Questions relating to the honour, dignity, and 
ceremonials of Princes. 


. Matters relating to the reorganization of the 


Indian States Forces and other allied subjects. 


. Radio broadcasting in British India and _ its 


application to Indian States. 


. Restrictions imposed on the possession, purchase, 


and importation of arms and ammunition for the 
personal use of Rulers of the States. 


. Representation of the States on the Railway 


Board, the Rates Advisory Board, and the Tariff 
Board. 


6. Construction of dams in Indian States. 


Il. 


. Revision of the Rules for the Administration of 


Indian Peoples’ Famine Trust. 


. Provision of a school at Satara for junior officers 


of the Indian States Forces. 


. Air navigation in Indian States. 
. Dealings between Indian States and capitalists 


and financial agents. 
Powers to be given to Councils of Administration 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


QI. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
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of Indian States to offer troops to Government 
in emergency in the absence of the Ruler from 
the State. 

The privilege of exercising censorship over tele- 
grams. 

Acquisition of non-residential property in British 
India by Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 

Settlement of boundary disputes between Indian 
States. 

Jurisdiction over railway lands. 

Application of the principle regarding assessment 
of compensation, arrived at in respect of tram- 
ways, to cases for compensation when road rail- 
ways are constructed. 

Codification of international law. 

Marking of weights on heavy packages trans- 
ported by vessels. 

International conventions on the treatment of 
foreigners. 

The protocol on Arbitration Clauses and the 
Convention on the execution of foreign arbitral 
awards. 

Seating arrangements at investitures. 

Education and training of minor Princes. 

Road development. 

Relief to subjects of Indian States for the pay- 
ment of double income-tax. 
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25. Mints and coinage in Indian States. 
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27 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 
33. 


34: 


35: 


Construction of tramways in Indian States. 
Extension of the Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881, to 
Indian States and administered areas. 

Division of reparation payments due from 
Germany between British India and the Indian 
States. 

Procedure for consulting the Standing Com- 
mittee and the Chamber before resolutions are 
passed. 

Question of amending section 45 of the Code of 
Civil Procedure 1908 (V of 1908) to enable Civil 
and Revenuc Courts in British India to send 
their decrees for execution to the Courts of Indian 
States. 

Question of giving publicity to the proceedings 
of the Chamber of Princes. 

Question of linking inter-State telephones. 
Employment of Europeans, &c., in Indian 
States. 

Assessment of compensation for land required in 
British India and in Indian States for irrigation 
purposes, &c. 

Reciprocity between British India and Indian 
States as regards the recognition of previous con- 
viction awarded by Courts of States or of British 
India. 
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Contribution made by the Indian States and 
other Rulers towards charities and other public 
causes of benefit to India, in times both of peace 
and of war. 

Leadership of the Indian Delegation to the 
League of Nations. 


Out of the questions mentioned above, the 


following fourteen subjects were finally disposed 
of during the Maharaja's first period of Chan- 
cellorship. 


I. 


Radio broadcasting in British India and its ap- 
plication to Indian States. 


2. Air navigation in Indian States. 
3. Dealings between Indian States and capitalists 


Ho 


and financial agents. 


. Acquisition of non-residential property in British 


India by Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 


. Construction of tramways in Indian States. 
. Employment of Europeans in Indian States. 
. Assessment of compensation for land required in 


British India and in Indian States for irrigation 
purposes, &c. 


Agreement was also reached on the following 
fourteen questions: 


I. 


Provision of a school at Satara for junior officers 
of the Indian States Forces. 
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. Powers to be given to Councils of Administration 


of Indian States to offer troops to Government in 
emergency in the absence of the Ruler from the 
State. 


. International conventions on the treatment of 


foreigners. 


. The Protocol on Arbitration Clauses and the 


Convention on the execution of foreign arbitral 
awards. 


. Seating arrangements at investitures. 
. Road development. 
. Relief to subjects of Indian States for the pay- 


ment of double income-tax. 


. Reciprocity between British India and Indian 


States as regards the recognition of previous con- 
viction awarded by Courts of States or of British 
India. 


. Leadership of the Indian Delegation to the 


League of Nations. 

Mints and coinage in Indian States. 

Procedure for consulting the Standing Committee 
and the Chamber before resolutions are passed. 
Question of amending Section 45 of the Code of 
Civil Procedure 1908 (V of 1908) to enable Civil 
and Revenue Courts in British India to send their 
decrees for execution to the Courts of Indian 
States. 
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13. Question of giving publicity to the proceedings 
of the Chamber of Princes. 
14. Question of linking inter-State telephones. 


Considerable progress in the way of explora- 
tion and preparatory work was made in regard 
to other subjects. 

When dealing with the routine work of the 
Standing Committee and the Chamber during 
this period it is necessary to state that most of 
His Highness’s time and attention were occupied 
in the formulation and direction of the policy 
of the Chamber in relation to the more impor- 
tant questions of Constitutional Reform in 
British India and the position of the Indian 
States in the future government of the country, 
and consequently the work of the simplification 
of political practice had, of necessity, to suffer. 
Nevertheless, the agreement reached on various 
complicated questions shows that, in spite of ob- 
stacles, the Maharaja, during his tenure of office, 
did not overlook the importance of these sub- 
jects but devoted much attention to their satis- 
factory settlement. 

The following extracts from the speeches of 
the Viceroy and of important Princes in the 
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Chamber regarding His Highness’s work speak 
for themselves: 
In November 1926 H.E. the Viceroy said: 


‘Your Highnesses will, I know, wish to acknowledge 
the ungrudging and conscientious manner in which 
H.H. the Maharaja of Patiala has performed the 
responsible duties of Chancellor during the past ten | 
months. I have myself had ample opportunity of 
observing with what care he attends to the Chamber’s 
work and interests.’ 


H.H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, moving a 
resolution of thanks to H.H. the Maharaja of 
Patiala in November 1926, observed: 


‘I have during the past ten years had so many 
reports to present, and so many occasions on which 
to inflict my speeches upon you—not to mention the 
large demand upon your time which I had to make 
yesterday in my very pleasant task when moving a 
Resolution of Welcome to His Excellency—that it is 
my desire to speak as little as possible on this and 
other occasions during the session. 

‘But I feel sure that I shall not be taxing the 
patience of the House when I state that we have 
listened with interest to H.H. the Maharaja of 
Patiala’s survey of the work done by the Standing 
Committee during the past twelve months, and when 
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I perform the very agreeable task of moving a vote 
of thanks to H.H. the Chancellor. His Highness’s 
statement to-day speaks for itself; and yesterday H.E. 
the Viceroy was pleased to bestow generous enco- 
miums on the manner in which His Highness had 
performed his responsible duties as Chancellor during 
the past ten months.’ 


Again in 1928 His Excellency said: 


‘Your Highnesses will doubtless wish to express 
your appreciation of the energy and efficiency that 
have marked the tenure of his high and responsible 
office by H.H. the Maharaja of Patiala. He has been 
a watchful custodian of your interests while display- 
ing promptness and courtesy in the conduct of busi- 
ness with my Secretariat.’ 


H.H. the Maharaja of Kashmir in 1928, in 
moving a vote of thanks to the Chancellor, said: 


‘Your Excellency, Your Highnesses, I rise to move 
a vote of thanks to my distinguished brother, His 
Highness of Patiala, who has so ably conducted the 
affairs of the Chamber and the Standing Committee 
for the past 15 months. I do not think it necessary to 
say very much about the work he has done. Your 
Excellency yesterday in your speech referred to the 
solid nature of the work that was performed by H.H. 
the Chancellor, and in the review that has just been 
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presented to the Chamber, a detailed reference has 
been made to all that has been done.’ 


His Highness of Bikaner, in seconding the 
resolution, remarked: 

‘It affords me the most sincere pleasure in heartily 
supporting the vote of thanks to my brother and 
successor in the Chancellorship, H.H. the Maharaja 
of Patiala. His Highness’s work as Chancellor has 
been by no means easy or light, and there could be 
no more fitting or greater testimony to the valuable 
services rendered by His Highness than the high 
tribute paid to him by Your Excellency in your 
inaugural speech yesterday. His Highness is carrying 
on the duties of Chancellor at a particularly im- 
portant juncture in the history of our States, and 
should, as we hope, our expectations be realized from 
the recommendations of the Butler Committee and 
from what follows after that—we hope during Your 
Excellency’s Viceroyalty—our Order will have still 
further cause to be grateful to His Highness of 
Patiala.’ 

The efficient discharge of the office of Chan- 
cellor by the Maharaja of Patiala was appreci- 
ated in the following terms by H.H. the Nawab 
of Bhopal: 

‘I should like to associate myself very heartily with 
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the vote of thanks which it is proposed to address to 
our Chancellor, His Highness of Patiala. I think we 
are all fortunate that the very important office of the 
Chancellor has been held by him for the last two 
years. I am sure those of Your Highnesses who have 
exercised the right to which we are entitled, of ac- 
quainting yourselves at first hand with the work 
which has been done, would have come to the con- 
clusion that the Chancellor’s office is efficiently run; 
that our letters and telegrams are promptly attended 
to; and that a great deal of very useful work is con- 
ducted entirely on the initiative of H.H. the Chan- 
cellor. Those of us who, like myself, are members of 
the Standing Committee, will have been very con- 
scious during the last two years of the amount of 
time, care, and trouble which His Highness the Chan- 
cellor devotes to the common cause. The amount 
of correspondence that he has to dispose of in con- 
nexion with this work is something voluminous, and 
the readiness with which he responds to any call on 
his purse, time, and attention, clearly shows his self- 
sacrifice and devotion to the good of our Order. 
‘Further, it is not as if H.H. the Chancellor had 
had nothing else to do but to attend to our business. 
He is the ruler, and an active and energetic ruler, of 
an important State which possesses a highly organized 
administrative system. Nevertheless, he has found 
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the time and energy to do all this work on our joint 
behalf.’ 


Regarding the volume of the work, His High- 
ness of Bhopal said: 


‘In addition to these positive achievements you 
cannot, I think, be unmindful of the fact that during 
the period when His Highness of Patiala has been 
our Chancellor he has very sensibly and with great 
ability advanced the common cause. He has not only 
succeeded in increasing the attendance of the Cham- 
ber, but he has also accomplished the task, not at all 
times a very casy one, I fear, of enabling those of us 
who take a keen interest in the Chamber work to 
labour together in harmony, to pursue our common 
interests. 

“Now I hope Your Highnesses will allow me to say 
that the record which I have briefly surveyed is no 
ordinary one. The success with which His Highness 
of Patiala has occupied the office of Chancellor is 
definitely proved: first, by the sheer amount of work 
which he has transacted, secondly by its striking 
results. These considerations are sufficient to make 
us truly grateful to him for the work which he has 
been doing on our behalf. 

"I feel sure Your Highnesses will agree with me when 
I say that it has been a real asset to the whole Order 
of Princes that the office of Chancellor has been held 
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at this particular moment by a Prince whose name 
has become proverbial for his open-hearted hospi- 
tality, for his extraordinary charm of manner, and 
for his most generous and open-hearted expenditure 
of his own resources in the common cause.’ 


In 1929 H.H. the Jam Sahib, speaking of the 
work of the Chancellor, said: 

‘Those of us who have worked with H.H. the 
Maharaja of Patiala can testify to the courage, the 
wisdom, the determination and the unselfishness 
which have characterized his services to our Order. 
During the difficult times of the last year, we have 
never found him wanting, and the clarity and vigour 
of his public pronouncements have been of the utmost 
service to us.’ 

His Highness of Dewas (Senior), in 1930, 
seconding the vote of thanks to H.H. the Maha- 
raja of Patiala, said: 

‘I think it is only fair to state, and I trust H.H. the 
Chancellor will not object to the phrase, that he 
has been a very willing and a very loyal servant of the 
Order. I think it will be agreed that serving others 
is one of the greatest privileges of life, and while 
one who has willingly and faithfully served others is 
entitled to the rare satisfaction which can be derived 
from the consciousness of duty honestly performed, 
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those who have been served owe to him the duty 
of publicly acknowledging their gratitude for such 
service. 

‘As I view the position, I can honestly say that we 
owe him much. We owe him the gift of the services 
for a protracted period of one of his ablest officers 
who has rendered valuable service. We owe it to him 
to acknowledge that throughout the past twelve 
months he has kept the wheels of the machinery 
known as the Chancellor’s Secretariat moving. His 
very generous support has made it possible (of course 
with others of our large-hearted brothers) to achieve 
the work that has been done during the last eighteen 
months and more. Indeed, so keen is he in keeping 
us all up to the mark and so zealous in our cause that 
sometimes we have felt aggrieved at the flood of 
circular letters which continually pours down upon 
us with the noble object of ensuring that no matter of 
importance to our interests should be overlooked or 
their disposal delayed. 

‘In conclusion I would merely say that he has 
laboured incessantly in the discharge of his sacred 
trust and therefore he is entitled to our profound 
zratitude.’ 


Of His Highness’s capability to conduct work 
during the sessions of the Chamber and his 
arrangement of business, the following extract 
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from the Viceroy’s speech is very eloquent and 
no further comment is needed: 

‘The general character of our proceedings seems 
to have been very businesslike and expeditious, and 
it is remarkable, I think, that we should have been 
able to conclude our programme of business within 
time, having regard to the immensely wide subjects 
that Your Highnesses brought forward for treatment 
on successive days.’ 


Nothing could be more indicative of the ap- 
preciation of the work of the Chamber under 
the Chancellorship of the Maharaja of Patiala 
than the decision of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam in 1930 to contribute generously to the 
funds ofthe Chamber and its Special Organiza- 
tion. Referring to this fact in his closing speech 
in February 1930, His Excellency observed: 

‘There is one other matter which I should like to 
allude to before I sit down, that is the personal grati- 
fication—and I think in this matter I speak on behalf 
of all members of this Chamber—which I as its Presi- 
dent have derived on learning of the decision of 
H.E.H. the Nizam of Hyderabad to associate himself 
with its work. I have little doubt that the Chamber 
is entitled to take that as a recognition of His Exalted 
Highness’s judgement of the valuable work that the 
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Chamber is doing, and represents a desire on his part 

to strengthen the hands of those who are doing it. I 

find it difficult to exaggerate the importance to the 

gencral body of the States of the fact that His Exalted 

Highness would have thus publicly identified himself, 
with the general organization of the States repre- 

sented by this Chamber.’ 


oO 


CHAPTER IV 


THE CHANCELLOR AND THE SMALLER 
STATES 


HE Chancellorship of the Maharaja of 
Patiala marked an epoch in the relation- 
ship of the paramount power with the so-called 
smaller States. The term smaller States has 
been applied to the States whose Rulers have 
been excluded from the Chamber of Princes. 
Some of these States are larger in area and 
population than many enjoying higher salutes 
and greater prestige. For reasons which it is 
unnecessary to discuss here, their position was 
not fully appreciated in 1919-20, when the 
Chamber was being organized. Many of these 
States felt that a great injustice had been done 
to them, especially as the membership of the 
Chamber seemed to create a new differentia- 
tion. Naturally they looked upon the activities 
of the Chamber with suspicion and distrust. 
When the Butler Committee was appointed 
and the Chancellor and the Standing Commit- 
tee came to the conclusion that it was essential 
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to put forward a united case, the position of 
these States and their attitude towards the work 
of the Chamber became extremely important. 
It was, however, no easy matter to bring them 
intoline. Their suspicions were deep-rooted and 
not unnatural in view of the Constitution of the 
Chamber. The Maharaja realized their posi- 
tion and invited them to a special Conference 
to meet Sir Leslie Scott, who was then in India 
preparing the case of the States to be presented 
to the Butler Committee. In inviting the Rulers 
to this Conference the Chancellor issued the 
following circular letter: 

‘As you will have gathered from circulars which I 
have sent to you, I am hoping very much that you 
will find it possible to join with the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Chamber in making a Joint Report for 
the betterment of our common interests. In this con- 
nection I think it is most desirable that you should 
have an opportunity of meeting personally the Right 
Hon. Sir Leslie Scott, K.C., M.P., who will present 
our case before the Butler Committee in England. If 
you would fand it possible to come here on the 28th 
of March, or if any of your representatives would find 
it possible to come, I shall be only too happy to re- 
ceive them. Sir Leslie Scott will be able to spend two 
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or three days with me; and you will find it an excel- 
lent opportunity of telling him any of the principal 
points which you would like to be urged in the course 
of the representation to the Indian States Committee. 

‘Would you be so very kind as to send spare copies 
of this letter which I am providing, to your con- 
stituents?’ 

The foregoing circular letter was followed by 
onc containing an invitation for another Con- 
ference of a gencral character at Bombay. At 
the latter Conference His Highness gave the 
following assurance to the smaller States: 

‘I want, in the first place, to say a few words as to 
the relations between the larger and the smaller 
States. From information which has come to me, I 
believe that the Rulers of the smaller States are in 
some instances hesitating to join with the Standing 
Committee because they fear that their own interests 
may suffer and that any change which 1s made in the 
present system will be of advantage only to the larger 
States and not to the smaller States. I believe that 
this hesitation arises from some misunderstanding as 
to what is the object of the whole scheme. 

‘I should like to ask the representatives of the 
smaller States one question. I know you are not 
satisfied with the present system. Would you not 
prefer a change such as we are also seeking, which 
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will bring your affairs as well as ours, through the 
proposed State Council, under the influence of mem- 
bers of your own Order? We recognize the large 
interest which you, individually and collectively, pos- 
sess; and we ask you to join with us in forwarding our 
common interest. If you will do so we will pledge 
ourselves to do our very best for you. The time is not 
ripe to speak of anything like specific guarantees, if 
only because we, like you, have still to vindicate our 
rights. But your interests and ours are common. 
Neither you nor we can improve the present position 
unless all the States, large and small, stand together.’ 


It was in this manner that His Highness was 
able to dispel the unfortunate misunderstand- 
ings which threatened to break the unity of the 
Princely Order. In fact, one of the important 
points to which His Highness directed his atten- 
tion soon after his assumption of office was the 
position of the large groups of States in Bihar 
and Orissa, the Central Provinces, and the Simla 
Hills, whose powers were greatly restricted and 
whose authority was hampered in many ways. He 
had their cases thoroughly examined at the time 
of the Butler Committee, through the Special 
Organization which worked under his direct 
supervision. This examination convinced him 
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that great injustice had been done in the past to 
many of those States and that it was his solemn 
duty as Chancellor to take up their case and 
rectify the position. In the evidence offered 
before the Butler Committee their case was 
specially stressed and the various disabilities 
under which their administrations were suffering 
were brought to light for the first ttme. Though 
it was felt by many at the time that the smaller 
States were being given undue prominence in 
the case presented before the Committee, the 
Chancellor, recognizing that the interests of all 
the States were equally concerned in removing 
the unjust restrictions on the powers of this class 
of States, stood his ground and insisted that the 
view taken by Counsel should be supported. 
When it was found that the Report of the 
Butler Committee did not contain any recom- 
mendations in regard to the smaller States, His 
Highness directed that the matter should not be 
allowed to rest there and that the Special Organi- 
zation should re-examine the whole problem 
and put it up for discussion in the Chamber and 
later with the Viceroy. In the public sessions 
of the Chamber in 1930, the question of the 
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legal position of the States in Bihar and Orissa 
and the Central Provinces was raised on a resolu- 
tion regarding the validity of Sanads. In the 
discussions with the Viceroy in July 1930 a 
separate Note on Sanads was submitted which 
attacked the position of the Government of India 
in regard to these States. That note, as it may 
be said to have changed the status of this class 
of Rulers, is quoted below in full: 


‘(1) In the practice of the Political Department the 
right claimed by the Government of India to issue 
Sanads has often been used to restrict the authority 
of the Rulers and to create new obligations. The two 
most conspicuous cxamples are the Sanads of adop- 
tion of 1862 and the Sanads issued from 1894 onwards 
to the Bihar and Orissa States. 

‘(2) The Sanads of 1862 were in fact intended to 
restore confidence and as such were only an assurance 
by the Government of India that the policy they had 
followed previous to the Mutiny of annexing certain 
classes of States on the failure of natural heirs will not 
be continued. The Government of the East India 
Company had claimed, on the basis of feudal theory, 
the right to refuse recognition in cases of adoption in 
certain Classes of States. It is important to recognize 
that no such claim had been advanced as a universal 
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principle. The claim was not to be made applicable 
to States which were in treaty alliance with the Com- 
pany. As a result of the Mutiny the Government 
abandoned the position it had taken up and assured 
the States that the so-called doctrine of lapse would 
not be enforced. This is the true interpretation of 
the Sanads of 1862. It is clear that so far as the States 
in treaty alliance were concerned, the matter was 
never in doubt. Even in regard to others the Sanad 
was merely an acceptance by the Government that 
policy previously pursued was wrong and an assur- 
ance that no attempt would be made to resurrect that 
policy. It had, however, been argued that in issuing 
those Sanads even to States admitted to be outside 
the operation of the doctrine of lapse, the Govern- 
ment was conferring a boon, while it was actually 
only reassuring the States of its intentions and recog- 
nizing their inherent rights. In these Sanads the 
Government added conditions which have been ad- 
duced, among other arguments, to prove the accept- 
ance by the Rulers of the reduction of their status 
vis-a-vis the Government of India. 

‘(3) It may be argued that it was open to the 
Princes to decline the Sanads of 1862, if they con- 
sidered the condition attached to them unacceptable. 
In the first place, it might be emphasized that the 
Princes had only shortly before received Queen 
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Victoria’s assurances in her proclamation of 1858, re- 
garding respect of their rights and privileges ‘‘as her 
own’’. Thus these Sanads were in the nature ofa “‘Sur- 
plusage’’. Secondly, the only condition laid down in 
the Sanad was that the Ruling family should be loyal 
to the Crown. The Princes could not therefore, even 
by a stretch of imagination, anticipate that the accep- 
tance of these Sanads, which merely enjoined loyalty 
to the Crown, would be taken as an admission by 

; them of their consent to the diminution of their status 

‘ or the reduction of their sovereignty ; for surely loyalty 
‘is the essence of alliance. That a diminution of status 
was deduced from the condition of loyalty in the 
Sanads would not be disputed. The Resolution of 
the Government of India on the Nabha case states 
that the acceptance of the Sanad of adoption gave 
them a right to intervene in the affairs of that State. 
The same argument was advanced in Lord Reading’s 
letter to His Exalted Highness. 

‘(4) The Sanads issued to the Orissa States pur- 
ported to define their status (already defined by the 
treaties and formal assurances of 1803 to 1829) and to 
confer on their Rulers titles, privileges and authority. 
These had been guaranteed to them by their treaties 
and formal assurances and were in no way derived 
from the British Government. And yet the Sanads of 
1894 and subsequent years which by the wording of 
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their preamble itself were meant only to define the 
relations in which these States stood to the Govern- 
ment of India, materially restricted their jurisdiction, 
imposed limitations on their executive authority, and 
attached conditions to their privileges. 

‘(5) It is clear that a Sanad by way of grant be- 
comes a superfluity when the grantce already enjoys 
the powers which the Sanad purports to grant; when 
it proceeds further and restricts those powers its grant 
comes positively near to an act of usurpation. The 
Princes do not deny the right of the Crown to issue 
Sanads. When a Sanad grants either new rights or 
restores rights which had been ceded to the Crown, 
it may validly incorporate conditions and the grantee 
is at liberty to accept the Sanad or not, assuming that 
he is a free agent. If the benefits are accepted the 
conditions must also be accepted and such a grant 
becomes ‘“‘a treaty by way of Sanad’’. But when a 
Sanad merely purports to define existing rights (as 
in the case of the Bihar and Orissa States), or is issued 
as an acknowledgement or admission of those rights 
by the Crown, it cannot create new obligations nor 
restrict rights which the other party 1s already en- 
joying. 

‘(6) But the practice of the Government of India 
has been based on the assumption that these Sanads 
can override treaties and engagements and render 
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inoperative previous express limitations on the autho- 
rity of the Crown. By the treaties of 1803 and 1829 
the Orissa States were recognized to possess internal 
sovereignty including full rights of jurisdiction. 
Their hereditary titles and dignities were accepted 
and recognized. But by the Sanads of 1894 onwards 
not merely were these treaties overridden and the 
status of the Rulers reduced, but their authority and 
titles were declared to have been granted to them. 
Their jurisdiction was restricted and they were even 
forbidden to catch wild elephants in their own terri- 
tories except by permission. Thus the Sanads seriously 
encroached upon the rights of these States which had 
been freely recognized before. 

‘(7) The view held by the Princes is that Sanads 
which have resulted from the necessity to acknow- 
ledge existing rights or to define existing status cannot 
impose new obligations or restrict the powers of the 
State. In other words, Sanads which do not confer 
any new right can only be considered as the Crown’s 
formal acknowledgement of a right already possessed 
by the States. If the opposite point of view be ac- 
cepted it will become within the competence of the 
Crown to reduce the powers and status of any State 
by issuing to it a Sanad and insisting upon Its accep- 
tance by the State and by a repetition of the process 
to abolish the State.’ 
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The Government of India, it may be added, 
ordered an inquiry into the position of these 
States. The result is now well known. The 
Bihar and Orissa and Central‘ Province States 
have been brought into direct relation with the 
Viceroy, and it is almost certain that those 
among them which are entitled to full powers 
will soon be admitted as members of the 
Chamber in their own right. 

Again, ever since His Highness was first 
elected Chancellor he has striven untiringly to 
get the States which were in relation with the 
Provincial Governments into direct relationship 
with the Government of India. Almost in every 
speech which he, as Chancellor, delivered in 
reply to the Viceroy’s address, this question was 
brought forward and its necessity emphasized. 
The following quotations from His Highness’s 
speeches will prove the point beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt. 

In November 1926 His Highness said: 


‘May we bring to the attention of your Excellency, 
and Your Excellency’s Government, the strong de- 
sire, expressed by the majority of the Bombay States 
here represented, to be put on the same level, at an 
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early date, as Western India States as regards direct 
political relations with the Government of India? 
Certain of the Simla Hill States have expressed a 
similar desire. In the case of the States of Rajputana, 
already in direct relations with the Government of 
India, the question of the simplification of these rela- 
‘ions, and their conduct through a single intermediary, 
is one to which several of them have for long attached 
zreat importance. We are sure that in the case of 
such States as desire this simplification and have 
already expressed their desire, Your Excellency will 
yourself wish to afford them an opportunity of ac- 
quainting you with their point of view. At a time 
when, as we venture to think, the Indian States and 
the Government of India are arranging for close and 
adequate co-operation in the solution of problems of 
common interest, it is inevitable that the States not 
in direct political relation with the Government of 
[India should experience a sense of disappointment, 
and an ardent desire for the increased dignity, and 
other corresponding advantages, attaching to such 
relations.’ 


In February 1929 His Highness said: 

‘In the next place we should like to invite Your 
Excellency’s attention once more to the importance 
which we attach to bringing those States whose politi- 
cal relations are conducted by Provincial Govern- 
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ments, into direct relations with Your Excellency’s 
Government, and to simplifying the relations through 
a single intermediary in the case of other States. We 
venture to hope that the complete execution of the 
policy enunciated in Chapter 10 of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report in this respect, will not be long 
delayed.’ 


In February 1930 His Highness said: 


‘As regards the question of bringing all the States 
into direct relations with the Viceroy, we have noted 
Your Excellency’s remarks as to the difficulties of 
arriving at a decision in regard to this question at the 
present stage. Nevertheless, we beg to invite Your 
Excellency’s attention to the principle enunciated in 
the Montagu—Chelmsford Report that on general 
grounds, relations between States and Government 
are clearly a matter for the Central Government, 
more especially as the growth of responsibility in the 
Provincial Governments cannot but unfit them in 
some degree to act in political matters as mere agents 
of the Government of India. We hope that the States 
which enjoy representation in the Chamber will at an 
early date receive the benefit of the change; what 
we ultimately desire is that all the States should 
receive the benefit of a common policy and be there- 
by spared differentiation which, as we know, has 
occurred, for example, in consequence of provincial 
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rearrangements and which would, if continued, cause 
disappointment.’ 


In March 1931 His Highness said: 


‘Before we go on to the other points in Your Excel- 
lency’s speech we desire once more to urge the early 
establishment of direct political relations with the 
States which are still in relationship with provincial 
governments. The importance which we attach to 
this question is known to Your Excellency as we have 
pressed for it year by year. The principle of this 
transfer was recommended by the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report and recently by the Butler Com- 
mittee. The administrative and political conveniences 
which will follow this change are indeed obvious. 
We may also be permitted once again to urge that 
the arrangements governing the present system of 
direct relations should be simplified so as to bring the 
States and their Rulers into closer contact with the 
Viceroy. We feel strongly that the time has arrived 
for these changes which we are convinced will result 
in administrative convenience and lead to better 
understanding.’ 


When the Round Table Conference was an- 
nounced His Highness took particular care to 
see that a representative of the smaller States 
was also nominated. The Chief (now Raja) of 
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Sangli, who was nominated to represent that 
group, received the full and active support of 
His Highness, who reiterated on behalf of the 
Chamber the formal declaration of policy to- 
wards the smaller States already alluded to. 
The following extract from a letter addressed 
by the Chancellor to the Rulers of some of the 
smaller States would show the keen interest 
he took in securing equality of treatment for 
them. 


‘It is hardly necessary for me to say that the posi- 
tion of the Princes of the Standing Committee to-day 
is exactly what it was at the meeting held in Bombay 
in April 1928, and of course the whole of the States’ 
Delegation, I am hoping, will speak in the name of 
the States of India. 

“Your letter shows a certain amount of anxiety lest 
a distinction may be made between the larger and 
smaller States. You may take it from me that such 
distinction will not be emphasized by the Standing 
Committee whoever else might or might not suggest 
that a distinction should be made. Indeed, the fact 
that the Princes’ Delegation includes His Highness 
of Sangli as specially the representative of the smaller 
States is, I hope, proof of the fact that the Standing 
Committee did not forget or overlook the interests of 
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these States. His letter to you of the 18th June is 
merely in discharge of his special responsibility in the 
satisfactory fulfilment of which he will of course be 
assisted by the rest of us. And you will observe that 
that Ictter asks to know if there is “‘any special point 
of view” which the particular group of smaller States 
would desire to be specially put forward at the Con- 
ference. The idea behind the question apparently 1s 
that while the problem of the States as a whole would 
undoubtedly be brought forward in its broad aspects, 
no point of special importance to the smaller States 
should be overlooked. There is, I am sure, no idea 
that any distinction should be made, so far as the 
States are concerned, between the larger and the 
smaller States.’ 


Every care was taken to associate the smaller 
States with the deliberations in England, and 
on his return to India His Highness pressed for 
the nomination of the Rajas of Korea and Sarila 
to represent the non-saluted class of States in 
the Round Table Conference Delegation. 

It was when the Maharaja felt that the activi- 
ties of the Chamber were tending towards a ne- 
glect of the interests of the large group of States 
whose salute, area, population, &c., did not 
entitle them to be considered among the larger 
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States, that His Highness, relegating his own 
personal interests to the background and at con- 
siderable risk of being misunderstood, launched 
his now famous scheme of Confederation. His 
Highness fully realized that no scheme of Con- 
federation, even if confined to the smaller States, 
would safeguard their interests against being 
neglected by the larger States and encroached 
upon by the Federation. At the meetings held 
at Bombay in 1931 this position was explained 
at length by His Highness, who assured the 
larger States that he was in no way against 
Federation provided that the large group of 
States, whose claims and interests were likely 
to be overlooked, were allowed to form them- 
selves into a Confederation. When the larger 
States realized that His Highness’s champion- 
ship had united these States into a powerful 
body, they agreed to reconsider the whole ques- 
tion in the light of the confederal proposals. The 
negotiations which followed resulted in the Delhi 
Pact, which not only re-established the unity 
of the Princes, but also formulated in a specific 
manner the claims of the Princes in regard to 
the Federation. 
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His Highness’s interest in the small States 
again led to his championing their claim for 
larger representation in the Federal Legislature. 
The Chancellor was from the beginning a sup- 
porter of a larger Upper House. In this, as in 
other matters affecting the welfare of the Princes, 
he had received the unstinted support of the 
Maharaja of Bikaner. It was through their 
united effort that the Upper House, which it 
was originally proposed should consist only of 
60 members, became a House of 260. It was 
against a powerful combination of the larger 
States led by Sir Akbar Hydari and Sir Mirza Is- 
mail, and supported by the Conservative leaders 
in England, that this victory was achieved. The 
Hyderabad and Mysore representatives held 
almost as a sine qua non that the Upper House 
should be as small as possible, not more than 80. 
The representation of the States in that case 
could not have been more than 32. The result 
would have been that a very large number of 
important States would have received only frac- 
tional representation in the Upper House and 
the smaller States would have been submerged 
in unwieldy groups. This proposal had the sup- 
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port of Sir Samuel Hoare and many other lead- 
ing Conservatives and would certainly have 
been carried, with calamitous results to the 
States, if the Rulers of Patiala and Bikaner had 
not taken a firm stand at the time. 

In a Note which His Highness, as Chancellor, 
wrote and a copy of which was sent to the 
Viceroy, the whole history of this important 
problem was traced and the views of the Cham- 
ber of Princes were stated for the information 
of H.M. Government. This note is quoted as 
Appendix III to this narrative. 

It will thus be seen that to the very last the 
Chancellor fought, in every possible way, to se- 
cure for the smaller States fair and adequate 
representation in the Federal Legislature. It is 
no fault of either the Maharaja of Patiala or 
the Maharaja of Bikaner that the allocation of 
seats proposed by the Government gave effect 
to plural representation and that a large number 
of Princes who are members of the Chamber in 
their own right came to be given representation 
only in groups. 

But it will be recognized at the same time 
that additional temporary weight has been 
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secured for the States even if the entire body of 
Indian States do not join the Federation from 
the beginning. When the White Paper was pub- 
lished it was laid down that ‘the intention 1s that 
a seat allotted to an individual State will remain 
unfilled unless and until that State has entered the 
Federation’. 

Thus the claim which the Princes had put for- 
ward from the very first Round Table Confer- 
ence was turned down in the White Paper. But 
the Chancellor, with the full support of the 
Standing Committee, considered it to be of vital 
importance that the influence and authority of 
the States should be preserved undiminished 
at any cost, and instructed the representatives 
of the Chamber at the Joint Parhamentary 
Committee to press this point and secure the 
full quota of seats, even if only the minimum 
number of States necessary to bring the Con- 
stitution into existence enter the Federation at 
the beginning. Substantially this has now been 
provided in the Act, and the credit for it must 
go to the Chancellor and the Standing Commit- 
tee, but for whose insistence the point might 
never have been secured, especially as it had 
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been turned down at all the three Conferences 
before and was negatived unequivocally even 
in the White Paper. This new safeguard, while 
beneficial to all the States as a body, will be of 
great value to the small States, as the additional 
seats thus available are likely to be placed at the 
disposal of the smaller States. 

The claim of His Highness on the gratitude 
of the smaller States 1s increased by his unceasing 
advocacy of the admission into the Chamber 
of all States whose internal autonomy entitles 
them to that privilege. As is well known, the 
opinion of the Princes on the Standing Commit- 
tee is not unanimous on this point, some of the 
rulers taking the view that any increase in the 
membership of the Chamber would lead to un- 
desirable results. The Maharaja, on the other 
hand, always held that while the importance 
and authority of the larger States should be 
adequately recognized, the Chamber of Princes 
should give admission to all Rulers who can 
legitimately claim to be sovereign, and he em- 
phasized this point in the meeting of the Special 
Committee held at Delhi on 25 March 1933. 
Later the Maharaja circulated a note of dissent 
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on the subject, in the course of which it was 
stated: 


“Out of over one hundred applicants, the Political 
Department, in their Memorandum, have recom- 
mended the inclusion of only twenty-one States, 
mainly on the basis of their population being over 
one lakh, and their revenue over three lakhs each. 
The majority of my colleagues do not favour the 
inclusion of such a number, for reasons which may 
be examined later. J beg to differ on principle, and have, 
therefore, been reluctantly forced to record this dissent. 

‘Under Article 2 of the Constitution of the Chamber 
of Princes, the Members of the Chamber shall be: 

1. Rulers of States who enjoyed a dynastic salute of 
11 guns or over on the ist January 1921, and 

2. Rulers of States who exercise such full or practi- 
cally full internal powers as, 1n the opinion of the 

Viceroy, qualify them for admission to the Cham- 

ber. 

‘Prima facie, therefore, it seems that the right of 
Membership could not be denied to Rulers of States 
who exercise such full, or practically full, internal 
powers as, in the opinion of the Viceroy, qualify them 
for admission in the Chamber. The largeness of the 
number of the Indian States outside the Chamber 
has perforce suggested a limitation, as proposed by 
the Political Department, that new inclusions to the 
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Chamber be confined to States above a certain popu- 
lation and certain revenue. But once the existing 
restrictions on the powers of these twenty-one States 
are removed, in principle and in fairness and equity, 
their claim for inclusion becomes irresistible.’ 


In the same note His Highness made the 
following personal appeal to the Viceroy: 


‘that he may be pleased 

1. to expedite the settlement of this question, and the 
consequent removal of restrictions on these States ; 

2. to consider sympathetically the question of the 
grant of gun salutes to these States in order to 
reconcile their position as Members of the Cham- 
ber, with their status; and 

3. to examine sympathetically the claims of other 
States outside the Chamber who have not been 
recommended now for inclusion in the Chamber, 
by the accident of their population and revenue 
falling below the criterion now proposed for re- 
moval of restrictions on their powers.’ 


From the above summary it will be appre- 
ciated how profound and abiding is the interest 
that the Maharaja of Patiala has shown in 
furthering the claim of the smaller States; how, 
at the risk of unpopularity among Rulers of his 
own group and status, he has championed their 
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cause; how, relegating his own interest to the 
background, he has fought for them, and how, 
during all his years of Chancellorship, His High- 
ness has endeavoured to serve the cause of all, 
without fear or favour and with single-minded 
devotion to the interests of the entire Order of 
Princes. 


CHAPTER V 


THE PRINCES AND NATIONALISM 


IS HIGHNESS’s first five-year period of 

Chancellorship synchronized with the de- 
velopment of the movement for the establish- 
ment of immediate Dominion Status for India. 
By 1926, when His Highness assumcd the Chan- 
cellorship, the problem had acquired an imme- 
diacy which came as a surprise to many. But 
to the Maharaja, who had been studying the 
problem at close quarters, the importance that 
the problem assumed with the appointment of 
the Simon Commission seemed to be only 
natural. It was obvious that British India would 
be satisfied with nothing less than effective 
power at the centre and that the British Govern- 
ment would not for long resist such a demand 
which they themselves had on numerous occa- 
sions recognized to be reasonable. The inter- 
relations of an Indian Government, responsible 
to the legislature, and the States whose para- 
mountcy rested with the Crown, was a problem 
which alarmed the Princes by its implications, 
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and puzzled British and Indian statesmen by its 
obvious complexities. What position would the 
Indian States occupy v15-d-vis an Indian Govern- 
ment in British India? Is British India entitled 
in any manner to exclusive authority in matters 
of common concern to States and British India? 
How will the problem of defence affect the 
treaty rights of the States? Would the rights 
claimed under paramountcy descend, so to say 
by inheritance, to British India? These were 
all problems which were new and unexplored 
at the time. 

To appreciate fully the position at the time it is 
necessary to realize that even eminent jurists and 
constitutional thinkers like the late Lord Sinha, 
Sir Sivaswamy Alyar, and the Rt. Hon. Sir Te} 
Bahadur Sapru had only vague notions about 
the status and rights of Indian States in a self- 
governing India. Sir Sivaswamy Aljyar at that 
time even went the length of denying that the 
relationship of the Indian States was with 
the Crown, and of holding that paramountcy 
was vested in the British-Indian Government. 
This was, in fact, the universally accepted view 
of Indian politicians and jurists. The danger 
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to the future of the States was indeed very great. 
If British India acquired more power without 
a prior determination of the rights of the Indian 
States and a rigid definition of the relations 
between ‘the two Indias’, not only would para- 
mountcy have passed into the hands of British 
Indians, but the economic and political inter- 
ests of Indian States would have suffered serious 
encroachment. The history of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms provided sufficient proof 
of this tendency. The moment was indeed criti- 
cal, and everything depended upon the Chancel- 
lor. The Chancellor recognized the seriousness 
of the position and with far-sighted statesman- 
ship took the courageous step of initiating dis- 
cussions with leading British-Indian statesmen. 
The steps taken by His Highness to determine 
the rights of the States and to establish their 
constitutional position in direct relationship 
with the British Crown have been detailed in a 
previous chapter. The step now taken by His 
Highness of trying to find a solution acceptable 
to British India and the States was a corollary 
to the appointment of the Butler Committee. 
From the beginning the Maharaja of Patiala, 
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as Chancellor, did not conceal his conviction 
that India is entitled to the largest measure of 
self-government consistent with her position in 
the Empire. Ina message given by his secretary 
to Reuter’s representative at Bombay in 1928, 
His Highness stated: 


‘Moreover, the Indian States and British India live 
side by side in one great country which is rapidly 
becoming an economic whole, and unless they can 
co-operate in a fashion which will at once preserve 
the rights of cither side and promote the welfare of 
all India, the future of the country, whatever its exact 
world position may be, must suffer.’ 


Again, in a speech at the East India Associa- 
tion on 23 July 1928, which was broadcast in 
England, His Highness said: 


‘Before I close, there are some few remarks which 
I should like to make. I want to emphasize most 
strongly, in the first place, that there is not, and can- 
not be, any ill will on the part of the Indian Princes 
towards the Nationalist movement in India. We 
Princes, like all the Nationalist leaders in British 
India, are firm believers in the value of the British 
connexion. We do believe, however, that it is per- 
fectly compatible with that connexion that Indians 
should have greater power over the management of 
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their own affairs than they possess to-day. We have 
not the slightest desire to thwart the progress of 
British India; indeed, we hope we shall run a friendly 
race with them along the lines of national develop- 
ment. For reasons which I have already indicated the 
States have some leeway to make up; but I should 
like to emphasize most strongly my belief that this 
leeway is not so great as is sometimes represented.’ 


Tt was in pursuance of this dual policy ofensur- 
ing the rights of the States and of supporting the 
legitimate claims of British India, that His High- 
ness, in co-operation with his colleagucs on the 
Standing Committee, initiated the policy of 
private discussions with British-Indian leaders. 
In 1930, after the meeting of the Chamber, His 
Highness invited prominent representatives of 
British-Indian opinion for an informal discus- 
sion and afterwards authorized Colonel K. N. 
Haksar and Sir Manubhai Mehta to keep in 
touch with them. The result of these discussions 
is well known. The idea ofan All-India Federa- 
tion as an effective solution of the Indian pro- 
blems emerged from these discussions begun in 
Delhi and continued in London. 

During the visit of the Statutory Commission 
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His Highness, as Chancellor, kept himself in close 
contact with the representatives of British and 
Indian opinion, and when it became clear that 
the Report of the Commission was unlikely to 
satisfy British India, in the same way that the 
Butler Report was unlikely to satisfy the States, 
His Highness was among the first to approve of 
the idea of the entire question being examined 
denovo. The representatives of the Chamber met 
Lord Irwin in Bombay in 1929 before his historic 
mission to England, and they represented that 
the solution of the Indian problem must take 
into consideration the rights of the IndianStates; 
and when, on His Excellency’s return, the an- 
nouncement was made that H.M. Government 
had decided to call a Round Table Conference 
of the representatives of the Crown, British 
India, and the States, His Highness of Patiala 
was one of the first to welcome it. In a speech 
delivered at a banquet at Patiala immediately 
after the Viceroy’s announcement, His Highness 
stated as follows: 

‘I am sure we all realize that we have reached a 


point in our lives where our responsibilities are excep- 
tionally heavy. The situation that exists demands 
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earnest and careful thought. The destiny of India 
as a whole, and therefore of the States of India, is 
trembling in the balance. The moment is pregnant 
with arresting potentialities. I feel, therefore, that 
you too would like me on this occasion to travel 
beyond the narrow circle of the complimentary utter- 
ance, and to express myself on a matter on which I 
am, perhaps, naturally and rightly expected to reveal 
my thoughts. So I propose to tell you the ideas that 
have occurred to me after perusing H.E. the Viceroy’s 
recent pronouncement. 

‘I could have anticipated mysclf in this, and done 
so much earlier through the different vehicles of com- 
munication open to me, but I preferred to wait in 
order to give deep thought to that remarkable utter- 
ance. 

‘I realize that what I say would probably be read 
as coming from one who combines in himself a triple 
capacity, as the Ruler of Patiala, the Chancellor of 
the Chamber of Princes, and as a true friend of the 
British Government. These various capacities are in 
no sense exclusive; on the contrary they overlap and 
are intimately related with each other. In each and 
all of those capacities, I welcome His Excellency’s 
pronouncement as timely and statesmanlike. 

‘Even as far as it gocs—and it could not very well 
have gone farther—it announces a step, the essential 
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first step, towards the ultimate solution of India’s 
pressing constitutional problem. 

‘I say it, without hesitation and without fear of 
contradiction, that our Mother Country owes to 
Lord Irwin a deep debt for securing that there shall 
be a Round Table Conference between H.M. Govern- 
mentin England and all the different Indian interests. 
Our sense of gratitude to him is infinitely deepened 
when we realize, as we all should duly realize, the 
steadfastness of purpose, the sincerity of conviction, 
and the persuasive advocacy which His Excellency 
must have felt called upon to demonstrate, in the pre- 
sent condition of party politics in England, to cnable 
himself to make such an announcement. And I would 
express the fervent hope that nothing further should 
occur to mar the very favourable eflect which this 
pronouncement has already had in this country. 

‘Speaking as a patriotic Indian, I also venture to 
say that Lord Irwin has created a favourable oppor- 
tunity for the early, honourable realization of India’s 
legitimate political aspirations, through the only effec- 
tive and the surest means of friendly negotiation. 
From the point of view of a Ruler, and of the Princes 
generally, I feel myself warranted in affirming that 
by ensuring the association of the Princes of India 
with the indispensable negotiations promised, he has 
done much to put heart into a body which, while 
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remaining staunch to the British connexion, has not 
felt itself the gainer for its unflagging fidelity. 

“He has created the possibility—no, I shall say he 
has ensured—that India's constitutional problem will 
be solved in a dignified manner and, Iet us hope, to 
the satisfaction of all parties concerned, and thus all 
such untoward developments would be averted as 
might have created insurmountable barriers between 
British and Indian India and might indeed have re- 
sulted in widespread and avoidable human suffering. 

‘I most earnestly trust that such a great opportunity 
will not be missed for the sake of mere sentiment, 
party gain, or personal prestige. The higher inter- 
est of the Motherland, I have no doubt, would be 
permitted to transcend all such ephemeral consi- 
derations. At the same time it 1s obvious that the 
maximum advantage can be derived from this unique 
opportunity only if we compose all our differences 
and go to the Conference truly united in heart and 
mind. 


‘British India is asking for Dominion Status. I 
speak with due diffidence but, so far as I understand 
the matter, that phrase has not always carried the 
same rigidly defined connotation. It meant one thing 
before the Great War, it means something else to-day. 
Things evolve in the passage of time, they have to, 
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they must be allowed to. Within the British Empire 
there are to-day various Dominions, each of which 
has a status of its own vis-d-vis the world and the 
Empire. India will have to have her own constitu- 
tion. However analogous it may be, in the immediate 
future, to that of other Dominions, and however 
much it may, in due course, approach identity with 
any of them, as the conditions with us are our con- 
stitution will have to be somewhat different in direct 
relation to those conditions. 

“The question arises: 

‘What should be the position of the States in the 
constitution that will come into being within the next 
year or two, and in the form it may assume at a later 
date? I have tried to answer this question to myself 
and I find that my thought is best expressed by Kip- 
ling’s well-known verse: 


‘Daughter am I in my Mother’s house 
But mistress in my own.” 


This has been the insistent claim of the present genera- 
tion of Indian Princes; it must be, it will be, the claim 
of the States vis-d-vis any Government of India. 

‘If it were necessary to make the position of myself 
and my brother Princes still clearer, I would recall 
the famous Resolution of the Imperial Conference of 
1926, which reads: 

‘Their position and mutual relation may be 
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readily defined. They are autonomous communities 
within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs, though united by a 
common allegiance to the Crown and freely asso- 
ciated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” 

‘If you want to get an approximate notion of the 
attitude of the States, all you have to do is to adapt 
this Resolution in the light of the history of the British 
connexion with the States, as enshrined in their 
subsisting Treaties. Eliminate “External Affairs”, 
slightly qualify Equality of Status with due regard to 
factors that cannot be ignored, substitute for the 
‘“Brittsh Commonwealth of Nations” the ‘Federated 
States of India’’, and you have in a nut-shell what is 
more or less in the mind of the States, and an intensely 
earnest mind itis. 

‘This brings me to the question of Federation. ‘This 
device has been suggested as the likeliest and the best 
solution of the Indian problem by many thinkers and 
endorsed as such by many political leaders in British 
India. They all have, however, insisted that over 
such a Federation should be superimposed a strong 
Central Government. It should be obvious that if the 
States are expected to consent to Federation, they 
Cannot very well be Icft entirely outside that “Strong 
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Central Government”, whatever form may be de- 
vised. It can only be introduced with their free and 
willing consent.’ 


Immediate action was required to determine 
the line to be followed by the Chancellor and 
the Standing Committee under the new circum- 
stances, and at His Highness’s suggestion the 
Special Organization was re-established with 
Colonel K. N. Haksar as Director. A compre- 
hensive policy taking into consideration both the 
essential aspects of the question, viz. full safety 
for the rights of the States and increased political 
power for British India, had to be enunciated. 
The details of proposals had to be worked 
out, and their implications with regard to the 
sovereignty and rights of the States had to be 
examined; the opinions of the different groups 
of States and of the representatives of different 
interests had to be discovered and co-ordinated. 
Above all, it was essential to ensure that the 
entire body of States spoke with one united 
voice on this important occasion. 

Adhering to his view that the prior determina- 
tion of the rights of the States in relation to the 
Crown was necessary before a Federal or any 
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other scheme could be devised, His Highness 
applied for another conference with the Vice- 
roy. This meeting, which took place at Simla 
in July 1930, has been dealt with in another 
connexion. Here it is alluded to only in so 
far as it served as a preliminary step to the 
work of the Chamber at the Round Table Con- 
ference. For the first time the representa- 
tives of Hyderabad, Mysore, and Baroda also 
attended the meeting, and the general position 
of the States vzs-d-v1s British India was discussed 
with them. 

In the middle of August His Highness left for 
England with a view to preparing the ground 
for pressing the point of view of the States at 
the Conference. The high esteem in which His 
Highness was held and the great impression 
that he created on the British public may be 
gauged by the fact that more than seventy-five 
members of Parliament belonging to all parties 
signed a letter of welcome in the following words: 


‘We the undersigned members of Parliament learn 
with much pleasure of your arrival in London and 
decision to take your place at the Round Table 
Conference. 
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“With sincere regret we have heard of your recent 
illness, and desire to express our hope that Your 
Highness may be speedily and completely restored 
to health.’ 

The signatories to this notable document 
included such well-known names as: R. C. 
Morrison, Wilfred Whiteley, Derwent Hall 
Caine, W. Hirst, Marion Phillips, lan Macpher- 
son, Eleanor Rathbone, Jack Jones, Edward 
Marjoribanks, Megan Lloyd George, George 
Dallas, Ben Turner, Holford Knight, and 
Norman Angell. 

When the Round Table Conference was 
opened by His late Majesty at the House of 
Lords, it fell to His Highness, as Chancellor, to 
propose in a short speech that Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, as Prime Minister, should preside at 
the Conference. His Highness was the leader 
of the Indian States Delegation, and in that 
capacity was responsible for the extraordinarily 
cordial relations that prevailed between the 
representatives of British India and the Indian 
States. Through the Director of the Special 
Organization he kept himself in close touch 
with all British-Indian parties, and was thus 
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able to exert his influence without entering into 
the details of party politics. 

It is thus due to the Maharaja of Patiala’s 
initiative and statesmanship that the wise policy 
of close consultation between Indian States and 
British India was inaugurated; that a progres- 
sive and forward policy was officially adopted by 
the Chamber in regard to the claim of British In- 
dia for self-government, while insisting strongly 
and unbendingly on the just and legitimate 
rights of the States. The summoning of the 
Round Table Conference, the subsequent his- 
tory of the co-operation between British India 
and the Indian States in the framing ofa Federal 
Constitution with central responsibility, and 
the prospect of an honourable settlement be- 
tween the Crown, British India, and the States 
are but the outcome of that wise policy. And 
since His Highness’s reassumption of the duties 
of Chancellorship in 1933 he has with equal 
courage and frankness emphasized that policy, 
as will be evident from the following statement 
issued to the Press by His Highness at Bombay: 

‘I propose to devote my mind and best efforts 
towards the triumphant emergence of India from a 
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state of dependency towards a great self-governing 
dominion of His Majesty. We do not come into the 
Federation to dominate British India, but our object 
is to guide it to the path of glory and success by our 
co-operation. 

‘While we are insistent on preserving our relations 
with the Crown, and are equally insistent upon our 
internal autonomy and independence, we are equally 
jealous of the rights of British Indians in the Common- 
wealth of Nations. We propose to work in harmonious 
co-operation with the representatives of the Crown 
and British India. | am sure we are all as determined 
as His Majesty’s Government not to throw away the 
labours spent on evolving a constitution for India on 
Federal lines which we accepted at the invitation of 
British Indian leaders to secure responsibility at the 


Centre.’ 

His Highness’s Chancellorship may thus be 
said to have laid the foundation of Greater 
India—an India in which the States, as equal 
and autonomous entities, will take their due 
share in the Government of a free and federated 
Dominion. 


go 


CHAPTER VI 


CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES IN THE 
CHAMBER 


HE position of the Chamber of Princes when 

H.H. the Maharaja of Patiala took office as 
Chancellor may be judged from the fact that, 
though the Standing Committee was the repre- 
sentative body of Princes, it was the Political 
Secretary and not the Chancellor who presided 
over the discussions of the Committee. Even 
when it was considered desirable that a Prince 
should preside, the selection was made ad hoc. 
In fact, when His Highness assumed charge, the 
Chancellor’s position was undefined, and the 
representative character of his office unrecog- 
nized. Again, while the Political Secretary had 
the benefit of his expert advisers, the Princes 
were not allowed to take any Ministers to the 
Standing Committee. 

No meetings of the Standing Committee 
without the presence of the Political Secretary 
were ever held, and the informal Conferences 
of Princes and Ministers which precede the 
Annual Chamber Session were still in their 
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infancy. There was neither any regular pro- 
cedure nor any important business transacted 
in those Conferences. 

Above all, the agenda of the Chamber and the 
Standing Committee was framed by the Political 
Secretary for the approval of the Viceroy, and 
neither the Chancellor nor the Standing Com- 
mittee were ever consulted. 

In actual fact, at the time that His Highness 
assumed office the functions and authority of 
the Chancellor were left fluid; his position in 
rclation even to the Standing Committee and 
vis-a-vis the Political Department had not be- 
come established. ‘The Chancellorship was still 
a new office, and 1t was chiefly duc to the person- 
ality of the first Chancellor that the Chamber 
became effective at all. 

This is a part of the unique achievements of 
H.H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, who, as General 
Secretary and later as Chancellor, directed the 
affairs of the Chamber in its early days. The 
organization of a new institution is always difh- 
cult; but it is doubly so when that organization 
is composed of Princes who have had no ex- 
perience in collective work. 
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The first five-year Chancellorship of His 
Highness of Patiala changed all this. When His 
Highness handed over charge to His Highness 
of Bhopal the cash transferred amounted to 
Rs. 5 lakhs. A proper, permanent Secretariat 
was created for the Chancellor. From small 
beginnings the Secretariat grew during His 
Highness’s régime into a big department, able 
to deal with all the technical points arising 
either out of the work of the Chamber or from 
the references from individual States. Apart 
from the work which the Chancellor did him- 
self, a great deal of work was donc in the Central 
Secretariat by way of preparation of notes on all 
important questions, examination of new ques- 
tions for negotiations with the Political Depart- 
ment, co-ordination of the meetings of Ministers, 
and opinion on technical issues raised by other 
States. The establishment of a proper Secre- 
tariat, originally paid for by His Highness per- 
sonally out of the revenues of his State and later 
on as an independent office, was a reform of 
great importance, as it enabled the Princes to go 
to the meetings with the Political Secretary, with 
their side of the case fully prepared. Without 
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such an organization, which His Highness 
established at the very commencement of his 
Chancellorship, the changes in the constitutional 
procedure which His Highness was later on 
able to introduce would not have been pos- 
sible. The Chamber section of the Ijlas-i-Khas 
Office at Patiala before the office was separated 
shouldered very heavy responsibility and is 
entitled to the gratitude of the Princes. 

The formal meetings of the Standing Com- 
mittee used previously to be conducted by the 
Political Secretary. His Highness considered 
this to be irregular and against the prestige of 
the Chancellor, and the position has since been 
changed. Now the Political Secretary attends 
the Standing Committee meetings more in order 
to explain the position of the Government and 
generally to discuss with the Standing Commit- 
tee the questions at issue. The views of the 
Standing Committee are generally put forward 
by the Chancellor, who, having discussed them 
previously with his colleagues, acts as their 
spokesman. 

Another important reform for which His 
Highness was responsible was an amendment of 
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the rules by which the presence of the Chancel- 
lor’s Secretary was made compulsory at the 
meetings of the Standing Committee. Origi- 
nally only the Princes and the Political Secretary 
used to be present at these meetings. This 
placed the Princes at a great disadvantage in 
their negotiations with the Political Secretary, 
who had ready at his elbow the necessary files 
on all questions and further had the benefit of 
expert advisers. The Princes, on the other hand, 
apart from being handicapped by their lack of 
familiarity with legal and other technical ques- 
tions, had neither a Secretariat nor expert ad- 
visers when they met the Political Secretary. 
His Highness therefore pressed that his Secre- 
tary and other experts should be present at the 
meetings, and the rule was accordingly altered 
by which, apart from advisers and experts, it 
was laid down that the Secretary to the Chan- 
cellor should invariably be present at all meet- 
ings of the Standing Committee and should be 
allowed to speak when invited to do so. 

The informal meeting of the Standing Com- 
mittee, which has now become a regular feature 
of the work of the Chamber, is another important 
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innovation introduced by His Highness. Before 
1926 the Standing Committee only used to meet 
formally in the presence of the Political Secre- 
tary. Much inconvenience was felt by the 
Princes, as this procedure did not enable them 
to discuss among themselves, or take up ques- 
tions with which the Government of India was 
not concerned, at least in the preliminary stages. 
His Highness first invited the Princes on the 
Standing Committee for a private meeting at 
Simla in Scptember 1926. The establishment 
of a Secretariat helped to give it a regular posi- 
tion, enabling proper record of discussions and 
decisions to be kept. From that time it became 
the custom for the Standing Committee to meet 
at convenient places, and formulate their views 
on all important questions. Slowly it assumed a 
formal character, and its decisions were attended 
to, and often its opinions invited, by the Govern- 
ment of India. In fact, though still called in- 
formal, its proceedings are circulated and 
approved by the Standing Committee, and on 
points of difficulty like the attendance of substi- 
tute members the decision of His Excellency is 
taken and followed. The establishment of the 
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informal meetings of the Standing Committee 
has had the result of transferring to it much of 
the preliminary work which used to be done 1n 
the presence of the Political Secretary, and has 
further improved the status of the Chancellor, 
as, when he writes or speaks to the Political 
Secretary, he does so on behalf and in the name 
of the Standing Committee. 

The informal Conference of Princes which 
precedes the annual session of the Chamber also 
changed in its character during the Chancellor- 
ship of His Highness of Patiala. At the first 
informal meeting held during His Highness’s 
Chancellorship, it is interesting to note, it was 
not the Chancellor who presided but H.H. the 
Maharaja of Bikaner. In this matter a new 
procedure was introduced by which the Chan- 
cellor was in future to preside at all informal 
meetings. 

His Highness also initiated the system of hav- 
ing the discussions at the informal conferences on 
the basis of notes and memoranda prepared for 
the occasion. This had the advantage of direct- 
ing discussions to relevant subjects, the material 
for which was prepared and placed before the 
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meeting. His Highness himself started the 
discussions on these questions, and placed before 
the Conference a report of the work done by 
him on many subjects of importance. For the 
first time systematic and audited accounts were 
also placed before the Conference. During 
the fifth year of His Highness’s régime the 
Maharaja further improved the procedure by 
deciding that regular rules for the conduct 
of business should be drafted and passed, and 
the work of the Conference should be con- 
ducted in accordance with a defined proce- 
dure. 

In regard also to the procedure in the Cham- 
ber His Highness’s Chancellorship saw impor- 
tant changes. Previously the sessions of the 
Chamber were held in secret. The result was 
that many misunderstandings arose about the 
nature of the work and the Princes therefore 
considered that it was wiser to hold the sessions 
in public, reserving only the right to hold private 
sessions wheneveroccasion mightnecessitate this. 
A more important change, which also was intro- 
duced in the time of His Highness’s Chancellor- 
ship, was in regard to the agenda ofthe Chamber, 
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which used to be prepared by the Political Secre- 
tary in consultation with the Viceroy. This was 
felt to be an unnecessary restriction, and a 
resolution was adopted in the Chamber giving 
to the Standing Committee the right of framing 
the agenda, subject to the approval of H.E. the 
Viceroy. 

The cumulative effect of all these changes 
was to convert the Chancellor from an official 
into an authorized spokesman of the Princes, 
in relation to the Viceroy and the Political De- 
partment. The change in the position is evi- 
denced by the fact that on all important public 
questions like the work in regard to the Butler 
Committee, the action to be taken on their 
Report, &c., the Chancellor effectively moulded 
the opinion of the Princes. In one year alone 
His Highness issued thirty-two circular letters 
calling attention to various points and bringing 
together the points of view of the States. Backed 
by such support, it was possible for the Chancel- 
lor to approach the Viceroy and the Political 
Department as the official spokesman of the 
Princes, a claim which no one was in a position 
to contest or deny. 
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The Standing Committee also increased in 
prestige and authority. It became the elected 
executive of the Chamber, the authorized repre- 
sentative of the general body of Princes. When 
their informal meetings gained semi-official 
recognition, the Standing Committee was able 
to stand forth as a united body whose duty it 
was to look after and champion the interest of 
the Princes as a whole. The original purpose 
of negotiations on the twenty-three points fell 
more and more into the background, and gave 
place to the discussion of main lines of policy. 
When the entire Standing Committee was, at 
His Highness’s suggestion, selected by Lord 
Irwin to represent the Princes at the Round 
Table Conference, it may well be said that its 
character as the authorized executive of the 
Chamber received official recognition. 

These important constitutional changes, which 
transformed the Chamber of Princes into an 
effective political institution within a short 
period of five years, were not brought about 
without heavy expenditure of money, and 
great and sustained effort. Assisted by a body 
of efficient advisers and experts of recognized 
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ability, His Highness devoted a great deal of his 
time to this important work. True, funds were 
generously subscribed by other Princes, but the 
share of expenditure which fell on the Patiala 
treasury during these five years, without taking 
into consideration the expenditure incurred by 
His Highness on his visit to Europe for the 
Butler Committee, is estimated at not less than 
Rs. 10 lakhs. Thus it was at the sacrifice of a 
great deal of money and at great personal in- 
convenience that His Highness carried on this 
noble work in the service of his Order. 
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CHAPTER VII 


SAFEGUARDING THE STATES 


NGENEROUS critics have often attacked the 

Maharaja of Patiala on the ground of his 
inconsistency in regard to the Federation. They 
have said that his public professions have not 
always been in conformity with his private 
activities; that while declaring himself to be 
in favour of Federation, he was all the time 
interested in wrecking it; that he missed no 
opportunity of organizing opposition and of 
allying himself with every element in British and 
Indian politics inimical to the Federal scheme. It 
is perfectly true that the opinion of the Maharaja 
underwent very considerable modification dur- 
ing the course of the last six years. Indeed, it 
would have been surprising if it had not done 
so. Not one of the many distinguished states- 
men, lawyers, and politicians who attended the 
first Round Table Conference and enthusiasti- 
cally supported the idea of Federation had any 
precise idea of the details of a Federal Constitu- 
tion for India. Federation, at the first Round 
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Table Conference, was merely an ideal, a gene- 
rous and warm-hearted, though nebulous, ex- 
pression of the agelong desire of India for unity. 
Not even the most far-sighted could foresee what 
form the ideal would take when translated into 
a constitutional scheme. The changes and trans- 
formations of political opinion consequent upon 
the elaboration of the Federal ideal may be 
illustrated by the reflection that a statesman 
who objected vigorously to the scheme in 
1930, yet four years later, as Secretary-of-State, 
piloted the Bill with extraordinary ability 
through the House of Commons. 

After the emotionalism of 1930 there was un- 
doubtedly a reaction. The Maharaja, as the 
spokesman of a large body of Princes, began to 
feel that the acceptance of the Federal scheme 
was perhaps too unqualified, and that in the 
enthusiasm of the moment no effort was made 
to give detailed consideration to the vital ques- 
tions affecting the sovereignty and privileges of 
the States. Critical examination, undertaken at 
leisure, also revealed a number of important 
defects in the scheme, to which His Highness, 
though not Chancellor at the time, felt it his 
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duty to call attention. At the risk of being mis- 
understood and abused, His Highness declared 
for a re-examination of the whole scheme. 

The breach in the ranks of the Princes was 
fortunately short-lived. Their Highnesses of 
Bikaner and Bhopal, who were the leaders of 
what was then called the pro-Federation sec- 
tion, realized that the views which the Maha- 
raja of Patiala urged could not be set aside, as 
they represented a very powerful body ofopinion 
in the Chamber of Princes. His Highness also 
recognized that only through united action 
could the interests of the States be fully secured 
_ and their rights safeguarded. Accordingly, at 
His Highness’s invitation, a meeting was ar- 
ranged with Their Highnesses of Bikaner and 
Bhopal on the 11th of March 1932, and a repre- 
sentative Committee of Ministers was appointed 
to advise Their Highnesses on the constitutional 
problems before them. 

The Committee, of which Sir C. P. Rama- 
swamy Aiyar was President, included Sir Akbar 
Hydar, Sir Prabhashankar Pattani, Sir Manu- 
bhai Mehta, Colonel Kailas Haksar, the Yuvraj 
of Limbdi, and Sardar K. M. Panikkar. This 
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Committee submitted a Report which recom- 
mended the acceptance of the Federal scheme 
subject to the condition that the safeguards 
which the Committee drew up as being essen- 
tial for the maintenance of the nights of the 
States were provided for in the scheme. This 
historic Report became the basis of the Delhi 
Pact (March 1932) by which unity among the 
leading Princes on the question of Federation 
was finally achieved. 

Speaking in regard to the work of this Com- 
mittee, His Highness, inastatement made before 
the informal mecting of the Princes on 25 
March 1932, said: 

‘Luckily, the foundations of the much-needed 
understanding and unity have been substantially 
laid, and we meet to-day not as partisans, but as a 
band of united workers and brothcrs determined to 


subordinate all personal and party tags to the well- 
being of our Order and of the States.’ 


It was not to be expected that on so com- 
plicated a question as the relation of Indian 
States to the proposed Federation of India com- 
plete unanimity could be achieved among so 
individualistic a body as the Chamber of Princes. 
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Therefore it is no small achievement that 
through the Maharaja of Patiala’s efforts sub- 
stantial unity was brought about among the 
leading Princes of India. It became thereafter 
possible for the united voice of the Princes to 
be heard on important issues affecting them. 
No longer divided and disunited, they were able 
to pull their weight in the discussions that fol- 
lowed. The Government in England knew what 
it was that the Princes considered as their mini- 
mum demands; the States were equally made 
aware as to what it was that Federation in- 
volved. In fact, the Delhi Pact meant the crys- 
tallization of opinion with regard to the Federal 
schemes. 

It isa remarkable tribute to the wisdom of the 
Ministers who worked out that Report that 
practically every one of the conditions which 
they laid down as essential has been incorpo- 
rated in the Act. Besides, the unity which the 
Report brought about gave to the voice of the 
Princes a weight, and secured for their views 
full and adequate consideration from H.M. 
Government. 

As a result of the agreement reached, the 
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following resolution was proposed and adopted 
by the Chamber of Princes: 


‘This Chamber declares that the States will join an 
All-India Federation on the assumption that the 
Crown will accept responsibility for securing to them 
the following guarantees: 

a. that the necessary safeguards will be embodied in 
the Constitution; 

6. that under the Constitution, their rights arising 
from Treaties, or Sanads or Engagements, remain 
inviolate and inviolable; 

c. that the sovereignty and internal independence of 
the States remain intact and are preserved and 
fully respected and stated that the obligations of 
the Crown to the States remain unaltered.’ 


Seconding this resolution the Maharaja of 
Patiala said: 


‘The Indian Princes, Sir, recognize that they owe 
triple obligations to the Crown, to their States, and 
to India. As such any scheme, worthy of their sup- 
port and participation, must ensure simultaneous and 
effective discharge of these triple obligations. This 
is the proviso, with which we all conditioned our 
support to the principle of Federation when we met 
at the first Round Table Conference. The working 
out of a Federal Scheme, embodying the suggestions 
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of the different interests involved, consistent with a 
composite and workable constitution for Greater 
India, was referred to the Federal Structure Com- 
mittee. The Committee produced a scheme, and be 
it said to their credit that they laboured hard, and 
that their scheme, which in their own words was only 
a skeleton to be filled in, provoked constructive 
thought and brought out the main issues involved. 
Some of us, on a leisured and closer examination of 
the scheme as it stood, felt that it did not completely 
fulfil the tests under which we could safely come into 
it, capable of effectively discharging our treaty obliga- 
tions to the Crown, to our States, and to India. Those 
of us who felt that way had a very delicate and diff- 
cult task to perform. Our silence would have meant 
that the scheme would have proceeded on those lines, 
and necessary safeguards would not have been pressed 
for incorporation which alone could make it accep- 
table to the majority of the Indian States; and we 
would have been faced with a dilemma, when the 
picture was completed, of the Princes refusing their 
adherence. An open expression of views, on the other 
hand, was likely to excite misunderstandings and mis- 
givings, both amongst the advocates of the Sankey 
Scheme and in British India. We anxiously weighed 
all these; and finally decided in the interests of the 
States, of India and the Empire, to declare what we 
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felt. Our intentions were misunderstood ; our motives 
were misrepresented. This was not unexpected. But 
we were convinced that when our various suggestions 
should be dispassionately examined no true friend 
of the States amongst the Princes would be able to 
afford to stand apart... and I am happy to be able 
to declare, unequivocally, that we all stand united 
on the fundamental essentials involved. We have 
ceased to represent different parties and groups on 
the main planks of an All-India Constitution. Our 
united programme is embodied in this and the next 
Resolution.’ 

The work which had been begun by the sign- 
ing of the Delhi Pact was resumed by His High- 
ness when he was again elected Chancellor 
(April 1933). The problem that faced His 
Highness as Chancellor was not too easy. After 
prolonged discussions at three Round Table 
Conferences, His Majesty’s Government had 
formulated their specific proposals in a White 
Paper, which was to be subjected to the ex- 
amination of a Joint Select Committee of the 
two Houses of Parliament. Ona close examina- 
tion of the White Paper proposals, it was found 
that some of the safeguards formulated by the 
Princes at Delhi had not been provided for. It 
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was necessary to send a delegation to England 
with instructions to secure those points which 
had been omitted. So again Sir Manubhai 
Mehta and Nawab Sir Liaqat Hyat Khan were 
sent as delegates to the Joint Select Committee, 
and Mr. Mahbool Mahmood and Sardar K. M. 
Panikkar were sent to advise them. 

After communicating the list of the essential 
safeguards, the Maharaja laid down the in- 
structions: 


‘These are the essential safeguards which the 
Standing Committee as at present advised insist upon 
as sine qua non for their entry into the Federation. 
The Princes on the Standing Committee desire that 
you should strictly adhere to the terms laid down and 
should under no conditions yield on your own re- 
sponsibility to any subtraction from or limitations to 
these conditions. If political or other considerations 
render it inadvisable or inexpedient to press for any 
one of these, or you are satisfied that it is impossible 
to obtain satisfaction on any particular point, imme- 
diate reference should be made by code telegram to 
the Chancellor who will communicate with the 
Standing Committee.’ 


One of the most important questions con- 
nected with the entry of the States into Federa- 
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tion was the consideration of the list of the 
Federal subjects. While the Princes’ delegates 
to the Joint Parliamentary Committee were, in 
accordance with the instructions given to them 
by the Chancellor on behalf of the Standing 
Committee, engaged upon securing the in- 
corporation, in the recommendations of that 
Committee, of the conditions and safeguards 
considered as essential by the Indian States, 
His Highness, as Chancellor, convened a meet- 
ing of the Standing Committee at Bombay in 
June 1933 to discuss this list of Federal subjects 
and to send instructions accordingly to the Mini- 
sters at the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 
In November 1934 the Report of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee was published. It was 
quite clear that this Report represented the 
final views of the British Government in regard 
to constitutional reforms. In fact it was the 
completed picture for which the Princes were wait- 
ing. It was announced that the Government of 
India Bill would not be materially different 
from the Report. It became, therefore, most 
necessary that the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee’s Report and the Bill should be subjected 
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to the closest scrutiny and examination from 
the legal point of view by eminent Counsel, and 
from the administrative point of view by the 
Ministers. His Highness had foreseen this neces- 
sity and engaged the services of Mr. Wilfrid 
Greene, K.C., Professor J. H. Morgan, K.C., 
and Mr. Lennox McNair. For the examina- 
tion of the Report from the administrative 
and other points of view the Maharaja, along 
with the Rulers of Bikaner and Bhopal, had 
constituted an informal committee of the most 
prominent Ministers. This Committee consisted, 
among others, of the Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari, 
Sir V. T. Kishnama Chari (Baroda), Sir Mirza 
Ismail (Mysore), Sir Manubhai Mehta (Bika- 
ner), Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar (Travan- 
core), Sir Kailas Haksar (Gwalior), Sir Liagat 
Hyat Khan (Patiala), SirS. M. Bapna (Indore), 
Sardar K. M. Panikkar (Patiala), Sir Prabha- 
shankar Pattani (Bhavanagar), K. A. H. Ab- 
bassi (Bhopal), Col. E. J. D. Colvin (Kashmir), 
with Mr. K. C. Neogy and Mr. D. K. Sen to 
represent the smaller States. This Committee 
may fairly be said to speak for the entire body 
of Indian States, both by the wealth of its 
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talent and the representative character of its 
Ministers. 

Before the examination of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee Report by Counsel and 
by Ministers could be completed, the Annual 
Session of the Chamber was summoned (21 to 24 
January 1935). The Maharaja, as Chancellor, 
felt that the collective views of the Princes could 
best be expressed at a specially summoned meet- 
ing away from the official capital. It was, how- 
ever, necessary to reaffirm the reservations, and 
the Chamber therefore adopted the following 
resolution, which was moved by the Maharaja 
in a speech which was justly recognized as an 
epoch-making utterance. 

The resolution which was passed at the meet- 
ing 1n regard to the question of the States’ entry 
into the Federation 1s here quoted: 


1, The Chamber of Princes reaffirms its previous 
declaration about the readiness of the States to 
accede to an All-India Federation, provided that 
the essential conditions and guarantee which have 
been pressed for are included in the constitution. 

2. The Chamber must, however, reserve its opinion 
on the question until the Parliamentary Bill 
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relating to the Constitutional Reforms and the 
contents of the proposed Treaty of Accession and 
of the Instrument of Instructions to the Viceroy 
are known and have been examined. 

3g. The Chamber also wishes to emphasize that the 
inauguration and success of federation will depend 
entirely on the goodwill and co-operation of all 
the parties concerned, and upon the clear recogni- 
tion of the Sovereignty of the States and of their 
rights under Treaties and engagements. 

4. The Chamber further emphasizes the necessity of 
the prior settlement of the pending claims of indi- 
vidual States. 


Realizing that it was perhaps the last occa- 
sion in which the collective voice of the Princes 
would be heard on this question, the Maharaja 
asked for calm consideration of the problem, 
in view not only of its amazing complexity, but 
also of the fundamental character of the change 
which the Federal Constitution would introduce 
into the political life of the States. 

‘Let us not forget’, he said, ‘that the change that is 
suggested, whether beneficial or otherwise, is of a 
most momentous character. It would undoubtedly 
involve a fundamental change in our relations with 
British India. From politically separate entities in 
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all matters, the States under a federation will become 
politically united with British India in certain speci- 
fied matters. Common institutions, common policies, 
common responsibilities will arise which in the federal 
field will unite the States and British India into one 
whole. No one would deny that these are funda- 
mental changes at which the most courageous and 
stout-hearted champions of the proposals may feel 
legitimate qualms, while others to whom federation 
was no more than an idea will undoubtedly feel 
alarm and anxiety.’ 

He warned them of the financial liabilities 
that might follow, of the possibility of the en- 
croachment by the Central Government on the 
authority of the States. His Highness said: 

‘Nor are we entitled to forget that this Government 
of a United India once established will grow and 
continue to grow in a manner which we cannot fore- 
see now. No institution devised by man develops 
exactly as its originator intends; least of all a con- 
stitution which vests great power and gives legal, 
executive and judicial authority, no doubt in specified 
matters, over a whole country. Unforeseen conditions 
develop; circumstances not contemplated at the 
present time come into being and the Federal Govern- 
ment may be forced, even if it were unwilling, to 
expand its functions and even its scope. We have the 
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example of the United States, and even of Imperial 
Germany, to show that even when States’ rights were 
rigorously and almost religiously safeguarded in the 
Constitution, the central governments have inevit- 
ably encroached on the powers of the constituent 
units.’ 


The momentous character of the decision 
which the Princes would have to take, the finality, 
the irretrievability of such a decision, the conse- 
quences which might follow from it, made him 
keenly alive to his own overwhelming responsi- 
bility as leader of the Princely Order. No one 
was enthusiastic about the scheme, which, like 
all political contrivances, was the result of com- 
promise and adjustment. The Princes most 
friendly to the scheme merely harped on its 
inevitability, on the decision of the Government 
of India to put the scheme through at all costs. 
It would have been easy for the Maharaja of 
Patiala also to take that line. He would have 
remained popular with the Government and 
its officials, who would have seen in his every 
action further evidence of high statesmanship. 
But on such an occasion as this, when the future, 
indeed the existence, of the States was in ques- 
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tion, the Maharaja refused to be a trimmer. He 
appealed to the Princes to consider every aspect 
of the question before making a decision; warned 
British India firmly against any coercion of the 
States contrary to their interests, reminded the 
Crown of its obligation to maintain inviolate 
the rights and prerogatives of the States. 

The concluding portion of this speech, which 
for the first time boldly placed before the world 
the candid view of the Princes, 1s so important 
for an understanding of His Highness’s mind 
(and the events that followed at Bombay) that 
it is quoted in full as Appendix IV, and for 
convenience some extracts are given here: 

“The circumstances under which some of us agreed 
to consider a Federal proposal, as providing a suitable 
scheme of co-operation between British India and the 
States, are indeed well known. It was not from any 
desire on our part to hinder British India in the real- 
ization of its legitimate aspirations, but rather to help 
India in her constitutional progress and _ political 
development, without sacrificing our own sovereignty 
and internal autonomy; but to-day responsible men 
in British India, men who I know bear no ill will 
towards the States, have not hesitated to say frankly 
that in the present scheme of things, Indian States 
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have become a positive hindrance rather than help 
to British India. I would not have taken such an 
expression of views from however eminent a quarter 
seriously but for the fact that it seems to be widely 
held in all sections of political opinion in British 
India. And if that is the view of men of moderation 
in the country, it is a matter for Your Highnesses 
seriously to consider whether we should put ourselves 
in the position in which practically every important 
body of opinion in British India considers us unwel- 
come partners, and looks upon our entry into Federa- 
tion with suspicion. The benefits of a Federal scheme 
to the Indian States are in any case not so overwhelm- 
ing that, whatever the opinion of British India, it 
would be in our interest to join it. On the other hand, 
if, as it would seem, the invitation of British India, 
which we willingly accepted, does not stand, and the 
benefits to the States are not obvious, the Princes for 
their part should be prepared to say that while they 
are willing, as they have always been, to enter into a 
federation, they would be equally prepared to stand 
out of a Federal scheme if British India is not anxious 
to have it. In view of the accusation that is being 
levelled against the States, I think it is necessary that 
our views should be clearly and unequivocally stated 
on this issue. ... 

‘It is well to clear all misconceptions. Ifthe Princes 
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decide to enter the Federation, they will do so with 
their eyes open, with the firm determination to cul- 
tivate feelings of friendship with British India, and 
co-operate with them in all matters concerning the 
welfare of this great country. But they will under no 
circumstances permit the utilization of the constitu- 
tion for interference between themselves and their 
people. It must be clearly understood that the 
Princes will accept no constitution which would even 
by implication vest in any authority except them- 
selves the right to decide their relations with their 
own people, the right to modify or alter their own 
polities, their right to live in the manner they and 
their people choose. 

‘If, however, the critics of the States have in their 
mind the belief that they could assume political 
power in India, without taking into consideration the 
claims of the States and the just rights of the Princes, 
I would in all friendliness but with all firmness say 
that such a course would never be acceptable to the 
States. The sovereign rights, prerogatives, and privi- 
leges of the States are inherent in them and are 
guaranteed by solemn treaties. The Crown is under 
the most sacred obligation to keep them inviolate and 
inviolable, and there is no authority which can in any 
manner and at any time encroach upon them or 
question their validity. The idea that the States and 
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their Rulers are an anachronism in the political life of 
India to-day, that they are merely apocryphal pas- 
sages in the history of India, interpolated by a Machia- 
vellian hand, which could be torn away without 
affecting the whole, is so utterly unhistorical as to 
require no comment. If British India desires to go 
forward without the association of the States, we shall 
have no complaint. The States of India stand by 
their own internal strength, by the loyalty of their 
people to their Rulers, by the bond of affection and 
attachment which unites the Princes and their people. 
They are rooted in age-long history and I have the 
faith in me that federation or no federation, the States 
of India will exist as integral parts in the polity of this 
great country, so long as the Rulers are true to their 
tradition of Raj Dharma and to their trust. 

‘Your Highnesses, I confess I am an optimist. I 
have firm faith in the future of our States and of our 
Order. If British India is prepared for a Federal con- 
stitution, and that constitution assures us our rights of 
internal sovereignty, does not weaken the ties that 
bind us to our people and the Crown, secures to us 
our essential terms and does not impose unbearable 
burdens on our finance, we shall, as we have always 
said, join it. But, let me say it most emphatically, we 
are not cnamoured of a Federal constitution as such; 
we have never approached His Majesty’s Govern- 
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be referred to this Court at the option of 
either party and its decisions shall be bind- 
ing on both parties. 
What should be the constitution and func- 
tions of the future Political Department of 
the Government of India and of its officers 
accredited to the Courts of Indian States? 
To inquire into and report on any disabili- 
ties and hardships imposed upon the subjects 
of Indian States by the financial and fiscal 
policy of British India, and to recommend 
the method of the removal of those hard- 
ships and disabilities. 
To consider all burdens imposed on subjects 
of Indian States by the financial and fiscal 
policy of the British Indian Government, 
and to weigh the benefits received by such 
subjects in return, or denied to them, and to 
recommend measures which would restore 
the balance in equity and justice. 
To consider any other matters relating to 
the interest, dignity, and privileges of the 
States. 
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SPEECH DELIVERED BY THE CHAN- 
CELLOR TO THE BUTLER COMMITTEE 
(1928) 

IR HARCOURT BUTLER, Members of the Indian 

States Committee: The protracted inquiry 
which has occupied you so long is now approach- 
ing its concluding stages; but before it termi- 
nates I am anxious to take advantage of your 
indulgence in order to give expression to some 
of the feelings which I know well are common to 
me and to my brother Princes. I will not detain 
you very long. 

I am quite sure that from the commencement 
of your labours, Mr. Chairman, you and your 
colleagues shared with the Princes an anxiety to 
obtain as much information as possible bearing 
upon the problems which stand to be investi- 
gated. We acknowledge the courtesy with which 
you have afforded us the opportunity of collect- 
ing evidence in our endeavours to put forward 
a comprehensive case. We further acknowledge 
the patience which you have displayed in 
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arranging for these protracted Sessions. We 
hope that we haveshown that on our side neither 
energy nor expense has been spared in our 
endeavours to provide you with all the assistance 
in our power. But there was one factor over 
which ‘neither you nor we could exercise com- 
plete control; and that is the factor of time. You, 
Sir Harcourt, possess a profound knowledge of 
the essential elements of the problems which you 
and your colleagues are investigating; but I may 
perhaps venture to question whether at the com- 
mencement of this inquiry, you had formed an 
estimate, any more accurate than that which 
we ourselves had formed, as to the time really 
requisite for the preparation of our case. We 
Princes have done our best; our Counsel, our 
Special Organization and our Ministers have 
laboured devotedly. But the fact remains that 
the time at your disposal and at ours has been 
all too short to enable us to do even the barest 
justice to the case which we desire to put before 
you. This shortness of time has been responsible 
for certain defects, to which I would briefly draw 
your attention. In the first place, it has handi- 
capped the Members of the Chamber. Had 
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more time been available, there can be little 
doubt but that the States who have authorized 
us to speak for them would be even more numer- 
ous than they are to-day. By way of illustration, 
I may mention the fact that even since your 
Committee commenced its Sessions in London, 
four more States have joined us—Cooch Behar, 
Bhawalpur, Dewas Junior, and Tehri Garhwal; 
and I think thatif there had beensufficient oppor- 
tunity for me and my colleagues of the Standing 
Committee to explain more fully to our brother 
Princes the aims and objects of our activities, we 
should have been able to appear before you with 
the declaration that the Princes of India spoke 
with a unanimous voice. If this consequence of 
the shortage of time has operated to handicap us, 
there is a further consequence which, if 1 may 
say so, has operated to handicap the Committee 
also, and that is the visible marks of haste which 
are so apparent in the evidence which we have 
placed before you. I do not here refer merely to 
certain minor misprints and misplacements in 
the printed volumes. In my opinion, consider- 
ing the short time at their disposal, the printers 
have worked something very like a miracle; and 
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I do not think that these small deficiencies are 
likely seriously to impede the work of the Com- 
mittee. I refer to more serious considerations. 
In the first place, the quantity of the evidence 
which we have placed before you would have 
been very largely augmented, had it been pos- 
sible to spend a larger amount of time in its 
collection. It may perhaps surprise the Com- 
mittee to learn that almost one-fourth of the 
States who are associated with the Standing 
Committee have found themselves unable to 
submit evidence in the detailed form upon which 
our Counsel has rightly insisted. This, of course, 
does not mean that these twenty States have got 
no cases. In reality, they possess many impor- 
tant ones. Butin the time at their disposal, some 
of the States whose archives are not systemati- 
cally arranged, have found it impossible to 
search out all the documents necessary for the 
proper establishment of the contentions they 
desire to put forward. Not only has the quantity 
of the evidence thus been diminished by the 
shortage of time; but in some respects its quality 
has also been affected. Our Counsel has already 
explained to you that the selection of evidence 
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presented to you is merely representative. The 
task of selection would, I think, have been 
greatly facilitated had all the States which have 
joined us been able to submit their cases in the 
form which Counsel required. For we should 
then have been able to select as illustrations 
under every head a variety of instances fully 
illustrative of all the hardships from which the 
States are now suffering. Under many of the 
heads this has been done, but it will not have 
escaped the notice of the Committee that certain 
of the illustrations are of a kind which may 
appear, on superficial examination, somewhat 
trivial. [and my brother Princes feel the utmost 
confidence that the particular nature of these 
cases will not cause the Committee to overlook 
the fact that they frequently represent small 
examples of the violation of great principles. 
But it would have been more satisfactory, both 
to the Committee and to ourselves, if examples 
of these violations could have been in every case 
important of themselves, instead of merely 
important from their implication. There is no 
doubt that we could have put forward under 
a variety of heads better and more striking 
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examples, had we been in a position to devote 
a longer time to the task of collection. Finally, 
having collected the evidence in an imperfect 
manner, we were also compelled to deal with it 
in a fashion far more summary than its impor- 
tance demanded. I have been interested to learn 
that if we had entrusted the preparation of the 
presentation of our evidence to one of the most 
prominent firms of Londonsolicitors, they would 
have required nearly twelve months, and a 
special staff, in order to deal satisfactorily with 
these four volumes which have been put into 
your hands. Had time been available, we should 
not have dreamed of asking you to consider the 
evidence in this comparatively undigested form. 
Our Counsel would have been able to reduce 
the case to a series of general propositions, illus- 
trated by particular examples. Thus the value 
of the evidence would have been easier to esti- 
mate; and its total effect would have been more 
obvious. I fear, therefore, that we have to con- 
vey to you, Sir Harcourt, and to your colleagues, 
our regretful apologies for the manner in which 
we have had, quite involuntarily, to add to your 
already burdensome labour. But I trust I have 
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said enough for you to realize that we have done 
our best despite many handicaps. Not the least 
of these handicaps, to be entirely frank, is the 
long-cherished belief of the States that their 
rights were perfectly safe; and that in view 
of the frequent and authoritative declarations 
made by the highest personages regarding the 
sanctity of the Treaties, they could rest secure; 
only recently hasit been borne in upon the States 
that if the Crown is to protect them in the enjoy- 
ment of their rights and their privileges, they 
must be in a position to bring to its notice, clearly 
and precisely, the exact content of these rights. 
The result has been that, in past years, the 
Indian States have never even contemplated 
that a time might come when it would be neces- 
sary, in the interests of the Crown as well as of 
themselves, that they should put forward a 
reasoned case as against some of the actions of 
the Government of India. Such a supposition 
did not enter into their calculations. Their ar- 
chives have never been arranged in such fashion 
as to facilitate it. Hence, when the necessity 
arose, it found the States almost entirely un- 
prepared. 
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May I explain very briefly why we felt the 
need for the appointment of the present Com- 
mittee? Our relationship with the Paramount 
Power goes back for a century and a quarter; 
and for roughly half that period, so far as my 
knowledge goes, 1t was never forgotten that the 
relationship of the States with the Crown was 
diplomatic; and that the rights and obligations 
of both parties, being enshrined in solemn docu- 
ments, were entitled to the utmost respect. Offi- 
cial correspondence was still carried on in the 
language of the Mogul Court, courtesies were 
exchanged strictly in accordance with tradition, 
and every respect was shown to the position of 
the Princes as parties in contractual relations 
with the British. Where it became necessary, 
in pursuit of either political or humanitarian 
considerations, to enlist the co-operation of the 
States in matters affecting their own internal 
affairs, the process employed was invariably 
diplomatic in form. The abolition of slavery, 
suttee, and infanticide was obtained in such 
fashion and no other. 

But when the British became paramount over 
the whole of India, their representatives turned 
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naturally to the development of that portion of 
the country for whose administration they were 
directly responsible. Their desire to do their 
best for the great charge communicated to them, 
naturally led them to set a high value upon the 
virtues of efficiency and the methods ofstandard- 
ization. They began to conceive far-reaching 
policies for the benefit of British India; and 
the application of these policies came in time to 
embrace even the territories for whose admission 
Britain was not responsible. But almost up to the 
last decade of the nineteenth century, though 
pressure was unquestionably exerted upon the 
States in order to obtain from them agreements 
whose object was the enhancement of British- 
Indian revenues, the arrangements in connexion 
with salt, opium, railways, and the like were 
still concluded, in the letter but not in the spirit, 
with the consent of the States. The almost irre- 
sistible process which was making towards econo- 
mic and even political unity throughout India, 
regardless of the privileged position in which 
the States stood towards the Paramount Power, 
was reinforced by internal developments in Brit- 
ish India. The spread of Western Education, 
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which Britain to her credit has always en- 
couraged, led to a demand for the admission of 
British Indians to the Councils of their Govern- 
ment. In larger and larger measures the British 
principle of associating the governed with the 
Government, has been applied; with the natural 
result that the interests of British India and of 
its people came to bulk more and more largely 
in the estimation of the Government of India. 
If we consider the length of the period which 
has elapsed since the Mutiny, and the powerful 
operation of these forces, economic and politi- 
cal, which I have briefly mentioned, we shall not 
be surprised at the development of a position in 
which the Indian States find themselves to-day. 
For our own part, we are convinced that this 
position accords ill either with the treaty rights 
of the States, or with those interests which the 
British power has from time to time pledged 
itself to respect. The economic interests of the 
States, and the prosperity of the States’ peoples, 
have unquestionably suffered ; and we hope that 
we have brought to the notice of the Committee 
sufficient evidence to show upon how solid a 
basis our contentions rest. I could, if necessary, 
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quote the.words of British Officials of the highest 
rank in further support of the States’ contention 
that the present position is unsatisfactory and 
calls for redress and for amendment. 

We ourselves have for long been only too 
clearly aware of this. We knew we were in the 
position of allies. We had no doubt that our 
treaty rights were being infringed in a variety of 
directions. But until we took the unprecedented 
step of obtaining the best legal advice available, 
as we are not lawyers, we were working to some 
extent in the dark. The legal position has now 
been fully cleared up, for the first time, I believe, 
since the Indian States came into relations with 
Britain. The names of the Counsel who have 
subscribed to the legal opinion we have placed 
in your hands, carry an authority which cannot 
be questioned. I am informed that in accor- 
dance with the great tradition of the English Bar 
the opinion is a wholly impartial one; that our 
leading counsel, like his distinguished colleagues, 
was only concerned in the opinion to elucidat 
the legal position, whether it made for us o 
against us. The result you know. What we no 
seek is an official and effective recognition of the 
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true position, that consent 1s the basis of our 
relationship with the Crown. Once this has 
been admitted, we Princes are prepared to nego- 
tiate with His Majesty’s Government as to the 
machinery which will be necessary to ensure the 
preservation of our own rights as well as to pro- 
mote the progress and prosperity of India as a 
whole. You will find us ready to co-operate with 
you in every reasonable way. But we do ask you 
to recognize the essential basis of our rights. 
There is, however, one observation upon 
which I should like to lay great emphasis. I 
want to dissipate the impression that the Princes 
are plaintiffs, in a case where the Government 
of India are defendants. This is not so. The 
position as I see it is that the Indian States are 
doing their best to assist the Crown to establish 
a position which shall be satisfactory to both 
parties. If I may venture to say so, we are all 
sitting together as colleagues; and our one aim 
is to see that the true spirit of the relationship 
between the Indian States and the Paramount 
Power is in the first place elucidated and in the 
second place respected. If we have placed before 
you instances which seem to us to argue dis- 
rah 
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regard of the States’ rights and interests, it is only 
because we who wear the shoe may be expected 
to judge more particularly as to where that shoe 
pinches. We are not treating you as a criminal 
court and arraigning the Government of India 
before you; we are only doing our best to place 
before you the manner in which, as it seems to 
us, the present political system fails to secure the 
due discharge of those mutual rights and obliga- 
tions which together constitute the bond between 
the States and the Crown. We feel that, unless 
we elaborate before you both the variety and the 
extent of those encroachments upon the rights 
of the States which the existing system has made 
possible, you as a Committee would scarcely be 
in a position to judge as to the extent to which 
the system requires rectification. 

I should like, if you will allow me, to speak 
with the utmost frankness and to express, as per- 
haps only an Indian Prince can, some of the 
ways in which I and my colleagues conceive that 
the present system does lasting injury to the 
relationship, of which we are so proud, between 
ourselves and the Crown. The first point to 
which I should like to draw the attention of you, 
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Sir Harcourt, and of your colleagues, is the 
peculiar position in which those servants of the 
Crown, whose function was originally that of 
diplomatic agents, now find themselves placed. 
The Political Officer accredited to the Court of 
an Indian State is invested with an artificial 
authority which can be used, and is occasionally 
used, in a fashion which must necessarily reduce 
for the subjects of that State the effectiveness of 
the Ruler and ofhis administration. The Politi- 
cal Officer has come to be regarded, not merely 
as a representative, for diplomatic purposes, of 
the Paramount power, but as constituting in 
himself the embodiment of paramountcy. The 
use which he makes of his position is, in general, 
a matter of the personal equation. The Indian 
Princes acknowledge, and gladly acknowledge, 
that in the person of the Political Officers ac- 
credited to them, they have on occasion found 
their best, their wisest, and their most sym- 
pathetic friends. But at the same time we cannot 
ignore the fact that the position in which the 
Political Officer is placed enables him at any 
time to interpose his authority between the 
Ruler ofa State and that Ruler’ssubjects. Where 
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such interposition takes place, the results are 
disastrous. If once it is recognized that the 
Political Officer is willing to receive and to 
countenance complaints against the Ruler and 
his administration, then immediately such an 
Officer becomes the refuge of all who are dis- 
contented and all who desire to evade the re- 
sponsibilities which they owe to the State. The 
Ruler and his administration are regarded as 
under the orders of the Political Officer. Not 
only does their prestige suffer, but their sense 
of responsibility is gravely affected, and their 
power for good unduly lowered and diminished. 
There is another side to this question. If the 
authority of the Political Officer is interposed 
between that of the Ruler and the Ruler’s sub- 
jects, there is an inevitable tendency for the 
Ruler to conclude that his security and his 
reputation depend more directly upon the good- 
will of the Political Officer than upon the happi- 
ness and the contentment of the people of the 
State. Suchastate ofaffairsis disastrous. Accord- 
ing to the ideas of Indian kingship, Ruler and 
people must ever remain face to face; so that 
while the subjects do not evade their obligations 
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to the Ruler, the Ruler is equally unable to 
escape the duties which he owes to his subjects. 
Where analien authority in the shape of a Politi- 
cal Officer intrudes itself between Ruler and 
ruled, the sense of responsibility of the Rulers 
is naturally weakened; the obligations owed by 
the ruled are transferred to an alien power. 

The Princes of India frankly recognize the 
right of the Crown under the treaty relationship 
to assert its authority for the correction of gross 
injustice or flagrant misrule. But we are clearly 
of the opinion that such an obligation does not 
confer a right upon the agents of the Govern- 
ment of India to interfere at their own discretion 
with the internal administrations of the States. 
We realize that the British Officer, when accre- 
dited to the Court of an Indian State, may be 
expected to display a zeal for the introduction of 
administrative methods to which his own train- 
ing has accustomed him. We realize that he may 
be expected to believe that the standards of 
administration appropriate for British India are 
equally applicable to the Indian States, what- 
ever may be their individual stages of develop- 
ment. But we most earnestly desire to suggest 
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that these natural tendencies should be re- 
strained by the consideration that Western 
institutions, Western standards, and Western 
customs, are not necessarily suitable to polities 
where Ruler and ruled who are of one race, and 
who thoroughly understand one another, are 
still closely bound together by the ties of tradi- 
tional sentiment. In this respect, we frankly 
look for help to the Crown. We hope that it will 
bring to the notice of its Political Officers that 
the ancient customs and the long-standing tradi- 
tions of the Indian States have an intrinsic value 
of their own, and a part to play even in the world 
of to-day; that they do not depend for their sur- 
vival upon the half-contemptuous toleration of 
the British Government. We would also ear- 
nestly ask that same Government, in the inter- 
ests of relations which exist between the Indian 
States and the Paramount Power, to discard 
some of those notions of prestige which have 
already wrought such grave harm. We Princes 
of India are only too ready to co-operate with 
the Government of British India in the pursuit 
of aims which will redound to the advantage of 
the country as a whole. We would only ask that 
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our co-operation should be invited; that the 
reasons underlying Government policy should 
be explained to us; and that where action on our 
part is desired, we should be satisfied of the 
necessity of the measure in question. I would 
ask the Committee to believe that it is in no 
spirit of fault-finding that I say that the present 
conditions are far different from those which I 
had indicated. Too often, when we Princes have 
to transact business with the representatives of 
the Government of India, we feel we are meeting 
men who are rigidly bound by certain instruc- 
tions from which they cannot depart. We feel 
that their minds are already made up; that the 
issues under discussion are prejudged, and that 
their one aim and object is to induce us by any 
possible manner of means to acquiesce in views 
which have already been formulated. I would 
respectfully maintain that in such circumstances 
as these justice and equity cannot flourish. If 
we are to co-operate wholeheartedly with the 
Government of India and with its Officers, we 
must do soin a spirit of give and take. The inter- 
course between us must be ofa kind which exists 
between persons who desire to reach an equi- 
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table decision after frank and freediscussion. We 
cannot be expected to open our hearts in the pre- 
sence of Officials who treat their own opinions 
and their own judgements as the epitome of wis- 
dom, and who regard honest differences from 
their point of view as partaking of the nature 
of personal affronts. We earnestly hope that as 
the result of the representations we are making 
before the Committee, the Paramount Power 
will not only admit, but will impress upon its 
representatives, the position which we regard as 
fundamental: namely, that the States have a per- 
fect right, outside the limits of the paramountcy 
agreement, to decline propositions of which they 
do not approve; and that it 1s not correct for 
every servant of the Government of India to look 
upon himself as the representative of a power 
which has the right, as well as the physical force, 
to impose its will upon the States in every par- 
ticular. 

We Indian Princes feel that if we are to dis- 
charge our obligations to the Crown, we must be 
placed in a position in which we can do our duty. 
We feel that through the operation of the exist- 
ing political system, we have lost initiative and 
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sense of responsibility. Whatever may have been 
the ideas underlying that system, its practical 
effect has been to keep us in leading-strings. But 
we feel that unless we are allowed to buy our 
experience, no matter at what cost, unless we 
are brought face to face with the consequences 
of our own actions so far as our subjects are con- 
cerned, we can never fully rise to the responsi- 
bilities of the position in which we have been 
placed by Providence, in appealing to a Com- 
mittee composed of Englishmen. I think it is 
hardly necessary for me to justify a desire which 
I know 1s shared by my brother Princes, that in 
the sphere of sovereignty which remains to us, 
however great or small that may be, we should 
in truth be masters. But such an aspiration is all 
too frequently misunderstood. When some of us 
stand firm upon our rights as we conceive them 
to be, when we attempt, as loyal friends and 
allies of the Crown, to establish firmly our autho- 
rity within our States, we are forthwith accused 
of cherishing ridiculous aspirations towards 
complete independence, and of manifesting 
a spirit of hostility to Britain. No assurances of 
mine, I feel confident, are necessary to demon- 
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strate to such a Committee as this, the irrespon- 
sible, the wholly untrue, character of these 
suggestions. But the mere fact that they can be 
made, and are made, in the case of those of us 
who take our responsibilities, both to the Para- 
mount Power and to our own people, most seri- 
ously, is surely an indication that something is 
wrong. What that something is we look to the 
Committee to discover. But for our own part we 
believe that it arises primarily from the fact that 
no definite and separate machinery has ever 
been set up to preserve and safeguard the spirit 
of the relationship between the Indian States 
and the Crown. The Political Department, 
whose services to the States we all of us frankly 
recognize, is after all but one branch of the 
Government of India. And if the Government 
of India is committed by its position to take a 
predominantly British-Indian view, then the 
Political Department, as a part of that Govern- 
ment, has to act under the orders which it 
receives. If the Government of India, in the 
discharge of its responsibilities towards British 
India, concentrates its attention primarily upon 
the development of British-Indian resources, and 
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upon schemes for the progress of British India, 
it is only natural that the rights of the States and 
of their subjects should fall into a secondary 
place. 

Inevitably, in such conditions as these, the 
interests of the States are subordinated to those 
of British India; and the Political Department, 
despite the best efforts of many admirable offi- 
cers, tends to become merely the instrument by 
which this subordination is enforced. I desire to 
make plain, once and for all, the attitude of my- 
self and my colleagues towards the whole of 
this vital inquiry. We are profoundly loyal to 
the person of His Majesty the King-Emperor; 
we are equally loyal to the obligations imposed 
upon us by our Agreements with the Paramount 
Power. We admit the rights which that Power is 
entitled to claim under the Agreements; we look 
to it to see that our own rights are equally secure. 
We have not the slightest wish to go outside the 
Empire. We only desire that the true spirit of 
the relationship between ourselves and Britain 
shall be respected. We have nothing but the 
friendliest feelings towards that Department of 
the Government of India which is primarily 
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concerned with the transaction of our day-to- 
day business; we desire only that it should be 
placed in a position in which it is free to respect, 
and to mould its conduct in accordance with, the 
treaty relations. Incidentally, we have no hosti- 
lity towards British India, and we do not desire 
to oppose its aspirations. We recognize that the 
question of political advance in that part of 
the country is a matter for settlement between 
British India and Great Britain. But our basic 
attitude can be summarized in a single sentence. 
We want to maintain our link with Britain. We 
believe that our relations are, and have always 
been, with Britain, and it is to the spirit of these 
relations that we desire to remain as true in the 
future as we have done in the past. We hope 
that there is nothing unreasonable in this desire. 
We feel that we are appealing to a power which 
has manifested so great a regard for the sanctity 
of solemn pledges that it entered the greatest 
war in history in defence ofits plighted honour. 
We believe, and firmly believe, that the ties of 
obligation existing between Great Britain and 
Ourselves are no less sacred than those which 
exist between Great Britain and Belgium. 
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May I close upon a note of personal appeal? 
I would beg of you, Sir Harcourt, and members 
of the Indian States Committee, when you are 
drafting your Report, to remember the manner 
in which the Indian Princes stood firm by 
Britain in 1857 and in 1914. As we have stood 
by you in the past, so we will stand by you in the 
future. We are putting forward no claim, we are 
raising no contention which we do not regard as 
fully justified by agreements which your Sove- 
reigns have declared to be sacred and sacro- 
sanct. We trust to you to see that this great 
opportunity is not lost. We have exposed to you, 
as frankly as we were able, what we regard as 
being the defects of the existing system by which 
our relations with the Crown are conducted. We 
have demonstrated to you our difficulties; we 
have shown you something of our grievances. 
We believe that wisdom and policy will alike 
dictate that steps should be taken to confirm and 
strengthen our devotion to the King-Emperor 
and to the British connexion, by vindicating our 
claim to those privileges which have been guaran- 
teed to us, and by securing to the people of our 
States that treatment to which they are in all 
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equity entitled. Finally, I would beg of you to 
remember that at a time when a large section of 
politically minded British India was boycotting 
the Simon Commission, because the method laid 
down for the inquiry was not pleasing to it, we 
Princes have from the very beginning co-oper- 
ated whole-heartedly with you. What the Simon 
Commission will recommend for British India 
I do not know. But I respectfully submit that it 
would be the part of statesmanship for Britain 
to consider carefully the respective claims of 
those who have chosen the path of boycott and 
of those who have co-operated. I trust it will 
never be said that the people of British India 
obtained justice from Britain by boycotting the 
Simon Commission, while the Princes, people 
and States of Indian India were penalized, were 
disappointed of their rights, and weresent empty 
away, when they had co-operated to the utmost 
of their capacity in the work of the Indian States 
Committee. 
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NOTE ON THE ALLOCATION OF SEATS 
A the first Round Table Conference, and 


particularly in the meetings of the Federal 


Structure Committee, it was repeatedly made 
clear, on behalf of that section of the Indian 
States’ Delegation which represented the over- 
whelming majority of the States participating 
in the Chamber of Princes, that 


(1) 


(2) 


less than 125 seats in the Upper House for 
the Indian States would create great diffi- 
culties in providing for the due and adequate 
representation of the various States, and 
particularly of the 109 States which, in their 
own right, are at present Members of the 
Chamber of Princes; and 

however intrinsically sound the scheme 
of Federation and the provisions relating 
thereto might otherwise be, the question of 
the adequate representation of the States 
and the allocation of seats inter se would be 
one of the most important factors which 
would, in itself, determine the decision of 
the Princes whether to federate or not. 
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2. These important considerations have since 
also been reiterated in the Chamber of Princes, 
and on other occasions, on behalf of the States as 
a body, as well as by some important Rulers 
individually; and they were also stressed at the 
third Round Table Conference by Sir Manubhai 
Mehta and Nawab Sir Liaqat Hyat Khan, who 
were among the representatives of the Chamber 
of Princes and the Princes’ Standing Commit- 
tee. It had, however, been made clear all along 
that should any generally accepted scheme be 
evolved, by the British Government or any one 
else, the Princes would doubtless be prepared to 
consider it, on its merits, in a constructive spirit 
with an open mind, provided that the rights and 
interests of the States, big and small, were pro- 
perly safeguarded, and their due and adequate 
representation secured to them. 

3. The original “discussions at the Federal 
Structure Committee of the first Round Table 
Conference were on the assumption that the 
Upper House would be a very small body in 
which the States would probably have not more 
than 50 seats allotted to them, in any case much 
less than 80. In the proposals emanating from 
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the Second Round Table Conference the num- 
ber of States’ seats was raised to 80. In view of 
its having been pointed out all along that even 
80 seats were wholly inadequate for the purpose 
of providing due and adequate representation 
for such a large number of States, big and small, 
it is at least gratifying to see that the States’ 
quota has now been raised to 100 1n the White 
Paper. But, as even the number of 100 seats is 
25 less than what was consistently pressed for on 
behalf of the States generally as the minimum 
necessary for providing for the equitable and 
reasonable representation of all the interests 
concerned, some of the difficulties anticipated 
still remain, even though the increase from 
something like 50 to 100 seats for the States has 
certainly improved matters. 

4. Unfortunately the increase of 20 seats has 
been more than absorbed by the proposal to give 
larger representation to Hyderabad, the remain- 
ing four 21 gun States, the 19 gun States, and 
a selected number of the 17 gun States. 

5. [t would therefore be idle to disguise the fact 
that these tentative proposals of His Majesty’s 
Government have caused profound disappoint- 
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ment, anxiety, and alarm generally amongst the 
great majority of the 109 States which are mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Princesin theirownright, 
including also some of the important States. 
And it would indeed be no exaggeration to state 
that, so far as the States as a whole are concerned, 
the very scheme of Federation is likely to be 
seriously jeopardized on account of the various 
classifications, differences, and invidious distinc- 
tions involved in the proposed allocation of seats 
which, it will be apparent, reflect on the izzat, 
dignity, and importance inter se of even the 
larger and important States. 

6. The strength and the volume of the feel- 
ing amongst the great majority of the Sovereign 
States on a question like this, which so vitally 
affects their izzat and status, as wellas their Sove- 
reignty and interests, have not been fully appreci- 
ated. A feeling exists among many States that it 
seems to have been assumed that, with the adhe- 
sion of a few of the larger States, the remaining 
States, bothimportant and small, would, willingly 
or unwillingly, have come into the Federation. 


14. Nothing has created more bitterness and 
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resentment amongst the Princes and States 
generally, than the attempts which have been 
made of late to belittle the importance of other 
States by suggestions that the Indian States are, 
or should be, grouped or graded into various 
classes or categories, which would derogate from 
their legitimate position and due importance 
and detract from their relative dignity and izzat, 
and automatically involve a stigma of inferiority 
ofrank and status. Whilst, of course, there must, 
in the very nature of things, be, comparatively 
speaking, larger and smallerand more important 
and less important States, all having their rela- 
tive seniority and juniority even amongst States 
in the same group of salutes, the only two well- 
known and accepted broad categories into which 
the Indian States have so far been divided for the 
purpose of comparison, without detracting in 
any way from their sovereign status, are the 
larger or more important States and the smaller 
States. These are the two classifications which 
have generally been applied to the Indian States, 
as, for instance, when the membership of the 
Chamber of Princes was under discussion just 
before its inauguration some 12 or 14 years ago. 
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Even in Europe, with a variety of States, the 
division ordinarily heard of is: 

(1) the bigger States or Powers, and 

(2) the small States. 
A perusal of the proposed grouping of the States 
under six different categories will naturally be 
taken by the States generally as reviving thestate 
of affairs which existed in Kathiawar, where 
the States were grouped under seven different 
classes, for the discontinuance of which invidious 
distinctions itis believed H.E. Lord Willingdon 
was personally responsible when he was Gover- 
nor of Bombay. 


17. Even though salutes serve to some extent 
as a useful guide in certain directions, it will 
be generally agreed, for reasons which will be 
obvious, that they cannot be taken as the sole or 
infallible test, since there are glaring anomalies 
in the existing table of salutes which have been 
publicly and officially admitted. Speaking on 
a somewhat similar question of the qualifying 
tests for membership of the Chamber of Princes, 
then about to be inaugurated, and when the 
constitution of that body was under discussion, 
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the Viceroy (Lord Chelmsford), in his speech at 
the Princes’ Conference on the 20th January 
1919, said that Mr. Montagu, the then Secretary- 
of-State for India, and he were of the opinion 
that 


‘the whole question of salutes needed most careful 
investigation in view of the anomalies which appear 
to exist, and they held, therefore, that it would be 
unwise to base upon the salute list, as it stood, any 
fundamental distinctions between the more important 
States and the remainder’. 


Again, at the next Princes’ Conference on the 
grd November 1919, the Viceroy referred to 
the same question in the following words: 


“Your Highnesses will remember that in my last 
speech I said that Mr. Montagu and I felt that the 
whole question ofsalute needed most careful investiga- 
tion in view of the anomalies which appeared to exist. 
If the principle which I now advocate is to be adopted 
as the basis of classification it will be additionally 
desirable that this investigation should be undertaken 
at an early date, in order that anomalies, whether 
already existing, or likely to ensue, from the institu- 
tion of the dividing line, should be corrected wherever 
possible. My Government are ready to give their 
earnest consideration to this matter, and will make 
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the necessary recommendations to the Secretary-of- 
State for submission to His Imperial Majesty in due 
course.” 

18. Further, if the scheme of representation 
were to be based chiefly or exclusively on salutes, 
the question would also arise as to what would 
happen if, as is to be hoped, with a view to 
removing these admitted anomalies, or in the 
ordinary course otherwise, the salutes of any or 
a certain number of States were to be raised after 
the Federation and after the States’ seats had 
been definitely allocated. As regards the Lower 
House, a provision is to be found in at least some 
Constitutions for the periodical revision, after 
each census, of the seats allotted to the States on 
the population basis. But since the States are 
represented in the Upper Chamber as sovereign 
States and Governments, it is scarcely conceiv- 
able that there will be a re-allocation of seats, 
some of which, then, would doubtless be at the 
expense ofother States who may not havereceived 
an increase in salutes, for the benefit of those 
States whose salutes may hereafter be increased. 

Viewed from all standpoints, and irrespective 
altogether of any personal considerations for the 
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smaller or the larger States, it would appear that 
some more clearly defined principles and tests 
will have to be applied if plural representation 
is given effect to. From the very beginning the 
majority of the States in the Chamber have 
emphasized, on the basis of principles accepted 
in most federal constitutions, that there should 
be equality of representation for federal units as 
sovereign States and Governments in the Upper 
House. The question was one of principle; and 
a reasonable compromise on the basis of equity 
and justice had never been ruled out. If, how- 
ever, for the purpose of determining the extent 
of representation, the rank and importance of 
States as indicated by permanent dynastic 
salutes and other important factors are to be 
taken into consideration, then the scheme which 
minimizes divergence of representation and, at 
the same time, provides each State with an effec- 
tive voice in the Upper Chamber, is doubtless 
more likely to find acceptance among the vast 
majority of the States, than the one which gives, 
even to some of the senior 13 and 11 gun States, 
only alternative representation, say one such 
opportunity in 21 or about 28 years. 
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SPEECH IN THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES 
(January 1935) 
HE Resolution which I now rise to move 1s, 
‘TL undoubtedly, the most important one on 
the agenda. It is the result of our discussions 
and deliberations in the Standing Committee 
and in the informal Conference of Princes, and 
I trust it will be carried unanimously. All that 
the Resolution purports to do is to reaffirm the 
willingness of the Princes and States of India 
to enter a Federation with British India under 
the aegis of the Crown, if the safeguards for their 
internal sovereignty and autonomy and other 
conditions are fully provided in the Constitu- 
tion, and the scheme itself is acceptable to the 
other parties concerned. This has been our 
position from the beginning. This Chamber 
has, during the past four years in its annual ses- 
sions, reiterated that view without modification 
or variation. 
While the position of the Princes remains 
therefore unchanged, the question whether the 
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conditions which they laid down from the begin- 
ning have been satisfactorily met can only be 
decided after the Bill has been carefully scruti- 
nized by experts. The Joint Parliamentary 
Committee’s Report no doubt elaborates the 
scheme in many of its details, but until we are 
able to study the actual clauses of the Bill and 
the detailed provisions regarding many matters 
in which we are interested, it will, I hope, be 
appreciated that the Princes will not be able 
to decide definitely the question of their acces- 
sion to Federation. But I may say here that, on 
a first examination, we are advised that some 
important questions like the financial conditions 
precedent to a federation, specially in regard to 
direct taxation, and the content of federal sub- 
jects, are left vague and undefined. In certain 
matters the powers of the Federation have been 
enlarged, as, for example, in the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Court. Subjects which had never 
been discussed with us have, in some cases, been 
added to the Federal list. On many points 
further elucidation seems to be necessary, 
as the recommendations of the Report seem 
ambiguous and capable of different inter- 
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pretations. Besides, the Treaties of accessions, 
which will be the instruments binding the 
States, remain yet to be negotiated. It 1s essen- 
tial that this supremely important document 
should be drawn up in consultation with the 
Princes and not as a unilateral agreement. 
Resolutions of this Chamber during the last 
four years have again and again affirmed the 
desire of the Princes that a satisfactory deter- 
mination of their rights and status should pre- 
cede any invitation to the Princes to join a 
Federation. In view of the special powers vested 
in the Governor-General and Viceroy to pro- 
tect the rights of the Princes, it seems essential 
that these rights should be authoritatively de- 
termined. In my speech at the first Round 
Table Conference I made this point unequivo- 
cally clear. It is true that this is a matter that 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee could not 
have discussed in their Report, but that does 
not make a negotiated settlement of this impor- 
tant question any the less imperative. With 
the inherent rights of the States remaining as 
undefined as they are to-day, it is difficult for 
the Princes to consider any scheme of political 
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reform. That was, and remains, one of our 
essential conditions, as explained to the Govern- 
ment of India and His Majesty’s Government 
We have not yet been informed what their views 
are on this matter; nor have we been invited to 
enter into further negotiations. 

I desire also to emphasize one important point 
which I am glad to notice neither the Govern- 
ment of India nor His Majesty’s advisers in 
England have overlooked. The Representatives 
of the Princes have, from the beginning, laid it 
down as a condition that, even if the Federal 
scheme is constitutionally unobjectionable, each 
State must have the absolute and unqualified 
freedom of choice to accede to, or to stand out 
of, the Federation. The choice must remain 
with each Ruler to decide whether his State 
should agree to join an All India Constitution. 
Let us not forget that the change that is sug- 
gested, whether beneficial or otherwise, is of 
a most momentous character. It would un- 
doubtedly involve a fundamental change in our 
relations with British India. From politically 
‘separate entities in all matters, the States under 
a federation will become politically united with 
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British India in certain specified matters. Com- 
mon institutions, common policies, common 
responsibilities will arise which in the Federal 
field will unite the States and British India into 
one whole. No one would deny that these are 
fundamental changes at which the most coura- 
geous and stout-hearted champions of the pro- 
posals may feel legitimate qualms, while others, 
to whom Federation was no more than an idea, 
will undoubtedly feel alarm and anxiety. 

Nor can it be forgotten that Federation, in 
however modified a form, would involve vague 
and indefinite responsibilities for the future, 
from which the Princes, in their present position 
of isolated sovereignty, are practically immune. 
Even the Report of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee does not conceal that fact. No con- 
stitution, however rigidly defined, can finally 
limit the habilities of its constituent units in 
regard to defence and finance—the two most 
vital aspects of a Government. Who is there 
who would deny that in a federal constitution 
to which the States are parties, the constituent 
units, in future, will have to face liabilities and 
responsibilities which cannot now be estimated ? 
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Nor are we entitled to forget that this Govern- 
ment of a united India, once established, will 
grow and continue to grow in a manner which 
we cannot foresee now. No institution devised 
by man develops exactly as its originator in- 
tends; least of all a constitution which vests 
great power and gives legal, executive, and 
judicial authority, no doubt in specified matters, 
over a whole country. Unforeseen conditions 
develop; circumstances not contemplated at the 
present time come into being, and the Federal 
Government may be forced, even if it were 
unwilling, to expand its function and even its 
scope. We have the example of the United 
States, and even of Imperial Germany, to show 
that even when a State’s rights were rigorously 
and almost religiously safeguarded in the Con- 
stitution, the Central Governments have inevit- 
ably encroached on the powers of the constituent 
units. 

Your Excellency, Your Highnesses. Do not 
think that I am arguing against a Federal Con- 
stitution. All that I desire to point out is the 
momentous character of the issue before the 
Princes. It is easy for people unconnected with 
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the States to say ‘Why do not the Princes declare 
their final intention?’ It is easy for them to say 
that the Princes are vacillating, hesitant, and 
doubtful. If I may respectfully say so, the issue 
is not so simple as others imagine. We have a 
heavy and tremendous responsibility placed on 
us. We have to consider the sacred trust handed 
over to us by our ancestors; we have to think of 
the generations to come, and see that it 1s not 
said of us that we lightly signed away our States, 
prerogatives, and privileges which the courage, 
foresight, and wisdom of our forefathers had 
bequeathed to us. Equally, we have to take 
into consideration the conditions of the present 
day, and to safeguard ourselves against the 
wholly untrue accusation that we are less pat- 
riotic than our brethren in British India. We 
realize that the spirit of isolation can no longer 
be maintained; that institutions have to be 
devised for closer co-operation between the two 
Indias, that in matters of common concern it 1s 
in our interests to associate ourselves with 
British India. It is, therefore, no easy matter for 
us to come to a wise conclusion on a question so 
complicated, so fundamentally different from 
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all other questions with which we had to deal 
as Rulers, so vitally affecting our States, our- 
selves, and our dynasties. May I, therefore, em- 
phasize again that the discretion of each State 
in this matter remains totally unfettered? 

The circumstances under which some of us 
agreed to consider a Federal proposal, as provid- 
ing a suitable scheme of co-operation between 
British India and the States, are indeed well 
known. It was not from any desire on our part 
to hinder British India in the realization of its 
legitimate aspirations, but rather to help India 
in her constitutional progress and _ political 
development, without sacrificing our own sove- 
reignty and internal autonomy; but to-day 
responsible men in British India, men who I 
know bear no ill will towards the States, have 
not hesitated to say frankly that in the present 
scheme of things, Indian States have become a 
positive hindrance rather than help to British 
India. I would not have taken such an expres- 
sion of views, from however eminent a quarter, 
seriously but for the fact that it seems to be 
widely held in all sections of political opinion in 
British India. And if that is the view of men of 
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moderation in the country, it is a matter for 
Your Highnesses seriously to consider whether 
we should put ourselves in the position in which 
practically every important body of opinion in 
British India considers us unwelcome partners, 
and looks upon our entry into Federation with 
suspicion. The benefits of a Federal scheme to 
the Indian States are, in any case, not so over- 
whelming that, whatever the opinion of British 
India, it would be in our interest tojoinin. On 
the other hand, if, as it would seem, the invita- 
tion of British India, which wewillingly accepted, 
does not stand, and the benefits to the States are 
not obvious, the Princes for their part should be 
prepared to say, that while they are willing, as 
they have always been, to enter into a Federa- 
tion, they would be equally prepared to stand 
out of a Federal scheme if British India is not 
anxious to have it. In view of the accusation 
that is being levelled against the States, I think 
it is necessary that our views should be clearly 
and unequivocally stated on this issue. 

The changing attitude of British India towards 
the States—the accumulated evidence of which 
is known to all of you—has been of service to us. 
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In some ways it has been a source of enlighten- 
ment to us. It has enlightened us about the 
motives which animate even the most friendly 
among them to accept the idea of our associa- 
tion with them. They have made no secret of 
those motives. Those of the Indian politicians 
who desire our entry into the Federation, do 
so in the hope that in the near future we will 
be forced by circumstances to introduce in 
our States democratic forms of government. We 
are thankful that our friends in British India 
should have given us a clear indication of their 
views. While we can assure them that the 
Princes of India have always been willing to 
do whatever is best for their people, and will 
always be ready to accommodate themselves 
and their constitutions to the spirit of the time, 
we must frankly say that if British India is hop- 
ing to compel us to wear on our healthy body- 
politic the Nessus shirt of a discredited political 
theory, they are living in a world of unreality. 
It is well to clear all misconceptions. If the 
Princes decide to enter the Federation, they 
will do so with their eyes open, with the firm 
determination to cultivate feelings of friendship 
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with British India, and co-operate with them 
in all matters concerning the welfare of this 
great country. But they will under no circum- 
stances permit the utilization of the constitution 
for interference between themselves and their 
people. It must be clearly understood that the 
Princes will accept no constitution which would 
even by implication vest in any authority except 
themselves the right to decide their relations 
with their own people, the right to modify or 
alter their own polities, their right to live in the 
manner they and their people choose. 

If, however, the critics of the States have in 
their mind the belief that they could assume 
political power in India, without taking into 
consideration the claims of the States and the 
just rights of the Princes, I would in all friendli- 
ness but with all firmness say that such a course 
would never be acceptable to the States. The 
sovereign rights, prerogatives, and privileges of 
the States are inherent in them and are guaran- 
teed by solemn treaties. The Crown is under 
the most sacred obligation to keep them in- 
violate and inviolable, and there 1s no authority 
which can in any manner and at any time 
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encroach upon them or question their validity. 
The idea that the States and their Rulers are 
an anachronism in the political life of India 
to-day, that they are merely apocryphal pas- 
sages in the history of India, interpolated by a 
Machiavellian hand, which could be torn away 
without affecting the whole, is so utterly un- 
historical as to require no comment. If British 
India desires to go forward without the associa- 
tion of the States, we shall have no complaint. 
The States of India stand by their own internal 
strength, by the loyalty of their people to their 
Rulers, by the bond of affection and attachment 
which unites the Princes and their people. They 
are rooted in age-long history, and I have the 
faith in me that, Federation or no Federation, 
the States of India will exist as integral parts in 
the polity of this great country, so long as the 
Rulers are true to their tradition of Raj Dharma 
and to their trust. 

Your Highnesses, I confess I am an optimist. 
I have firm faith in the future of our States and 
of our Order. If British India is prepared for a 
Federal constitution, and that constitution as- 
sures us our rights of internal sovereignty, does 
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not weaken the ties that bind us to our people 
and the Crown, secures to us our essential terms, 
and does not impose unbearable burdens on our 
finance, we shall, as we have always said, join 
it. But let me say it most emphatically, we are 
not enamoured of a Federal constitution as 
such; we have never approached H.M. Govern- 
ment and requested them to devisea Federal con- 
stitution in order to safeguard our future. Ifthe 
Crown and British India, as the other parties 
to the constitutional development of India, de- 
sire the establishment of a Federal constitution, 
we for our part will be prepared to consider it 
sympathetically and with every desire not to 
stand in the way of the attainment by India of 
its status. 

Do not let me be misunderstood. I have never 
hesitated to express my fervent desire that this 
great motherland of ours should occupy a most 
honoured place in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, knowing full well that the greatness 
of India is also the greatness of her Princes. 
Patriotism is not the monopoly of any group, 
and the Indian Princes are no less patriotic 
than the rest of India’s sons. Our desire that 
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India should advance along right lines has been 
expressed authoritatively on every suitable occa- 
sion. But the States have also their future to 
consider, and I shall not be a party, and I am 
sure none of Your Highnesses will be, to any 
scheme of advance which denies to the States 
of India their rights and authority. The history 
of India and the tradition that our ancestors 
have bequeathed us, entitle us to hope that if 
we face with courage and wisdom the issues 
before us, we shall triumph over this crisis as 
we have triumphed over others in the past. It 
is for that wisdom and courage that I pray, and 
I beseech Your Highnesses, whatever decision 
you take, to be true to your trust. 
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